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25 Clinton Place, New York. 
262 Wabash Ave , Chicage, Ill 





New Books 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U.S. - 1.00 
Ellwood’s Test Problems - - 


- 1,00 
Hoffman’s Sloyd .- . - - - 1.00 
Rickoff's (Mrs. R. D.) Supplementary First 
Reader Boards, 122 pages. Beautifully illustrated +25 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction : 
Books 1, 2 and 3, per doz. - - - ° £,09 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive per doz. - - ° 1.80 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid. [Illustrated 1.25 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. Illustrated - 1.20 
Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer. 
Illustrated - - - - - - 1,00 
Milne’s High School Algebra - - 1.00 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader—a new manual of 
English literature - - - - . 1.15 
Davies’s New Elementary Algebra A new and 
revised edition - ~ - - - . +90 
Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual 
of Chemistry. Illustrated - - - - +50 
Morris’s Physical Education in the Public 
Schoois. Illustrated - - - - - 1,00 
The Schoolmaster in Literature’ - - 1.40 
Shoup’s History and Science of Education 1.00 
Appletons’ School } hysics. _Iiustrated - 1.20 
Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry - 1.12 
Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in 
Latin. Illustrated - - - - - 1.20 
F clectic ty Se Geography - - - 1 00 
Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture - .60 
Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government .60 


Waddy’s Elements of Composition an¢ Rhetoric 1.00 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar - - : : e > 


Other Important works in preparation. 
Books sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of prices given. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Compan 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Thousands used throughout the United States. WHall’s Arith- 
metic Reader, prepared for use in tne Second Grade. 


It induces the cnild to think of the words it reads. It gives readi- 
ness in the fuudamental operations which is invaluable in the whole 
course of mathematics. It gi:es them a vocabulary fur expressing ideas 
of number work. It teaches the child tu get thought from print. It 
affords drill in words, numbers and their various ways of combinations. 


Does it stand the Test of the Class Room? 


See what some of the leading educators say of it: 


* After using Frank H. Ball’s Arithmetic Reader fcr two years, our teachers 
are unanimous in pronou.cing it an excellent book. This conclusion was last ex- 
poemes ove week ago last y aiter discussing the Course uf Study and Text- 

= for next year.” 


UNE 2, 1892. Supt. H. F. Derr, Higin, Til. 
“We bave used Hall's Arithmetic Reader as a supplementary work for two 
ears. I consider it an excellent book and | am well satisfied with the results of 


ts use.” 

June 2, 1892. Supt. BE. A. Gastman, Decatur, Ill. 

“Tam — y to say that we bave used Frank H. Haill’s Arithmeti> Reader for 
two years, most excelient results Nota singl« teacher who has used it, has 
presented any adverse criticism, but all commend it. The child net only learns 
som: thing of numbers, but we find they acquire the ability to read better. They 
any understand their work. With us it 1s a great success. 

un 3, 1892. Supt. P. R. WauaKErR, Rockford, Il. 

“[ favor Hell’s Arithmetic Resder emphati ally. The teachers. parents and 
pupils are euthusiastic in their endorsement of the methods used by the author. 
June 13, 1892. Supt. J. H. Freeman, Aurvra, Ii. 

“ Hall’s Arithmetic Reader is a useful little book, exceedingly useful. We 
have tried it snd shall use twice as many next year.” 

JunE 15, 1 . Supt. ALFRED Bay iss, Sterling, Ill. 

“T will say that Hall’s Arithmetic Reader gives excellen' satisfaction and 
excellent ts. The teachers are enthusiastic over it. Ic is a book that is need- 
ed in our schwols.” 

June 27, 1892. Jupt. A. J. BLANCHARD, Sycamore, Ill. 


This book is having a wonderful success both East and West. 
Washington, D. C. and Wilminxton, Del. have recently introduced it as 
a text-book 1n their city schools. 


The Revi- ed Model § lementary Arithmetic, by mail, 50 cents. 
The New Model Complete Arithmetic, by mail, 65 cents. 


The author of this two-book series of arithmetics H. H. BELFIELD, 
A.M., Pb.D., is a successful teacher. The books are based on true peda 
gogical principles. 


We solicit your correspondence. Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD € Co., 


307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
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The International Cyclopzedia : 


REVISED EDITION OF 1892. 
15 Volumes, Royal Octavo. 





DOCCCEVSVEVssetwe 


Beautiful New Maps. 





Edited by HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., !.H.D., Professor in Columbia College, N. Y., assisted by SE1 IM H. PEABODY, Ph.D., 


L.D., now Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposition ; and 


CHARKL 8S F. RICHARDSON, A.M., 


Professor in Dartmouth College, N. H. With a Staff of Uver One Hundred and Firty Writers. 
THIS CYCLOPADIA IS DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL OTHERS BY FEATURES WHICH COMBINE TO MAKE IT THE 


Best Ready-Reference Cyclopedia in the English Language, 


and specially adapted to Americans in its scope and treatment. Endorsed for superior practical usefulness by prominent editors, clergymen, educators, and busi- 


ness men in all parts of the country, by whom it is in daily use. 





An Educating Power in Every Home and School. 


“48 now reconstructed the International is the most a useful encys opedia of ita kind in the Hug'tish language.’’ 
R, Ph. D., Professor in Columbia College, Editor-in-Chief of the Educational 


N*CHOLa8S MURKAY BUIL 
From Educational Review, February, 1892. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Review, N. Y., and formerly t Mannal Training College, N. Y. 


DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE. 





The whole set delivered at once and monthly payments received, bringing the work within the reach of all. Write for more detailed information and for cir- 


{9th St., bet. Bdway & Sth Ave., N.Y 
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culars describing special features. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., 


SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT, 
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The Regal Desk. 


Do you want to buy a 
School Desk ? 


Do you want to act as 
Agent for the best Desk 
made P 
If so write for catalogue 
and particulars, 








J. M. JEWELL & CO, 
5 E. 14th St., New York. 


ANDREWS MFC. CO., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus. 



















Sepa 





Maps, Tellurians, 
rreries, 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers. 


A, H. ANDREWS & C©., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Globes, Blackboards, 
Charts, O 





MBB RS 6 4 tee a 













Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 


~NEW ARC LAMP 


COLLEGE PROJECTOR 





AB 


J.W.QUEEN 


PHILA PA. 


QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«vo Chemical Apparatus, 


Place You? 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 








The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND: O.LFGES. 









PRKEMIER 
CAMERA 

























IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 













Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 
S\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography | 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
10 S.WATER St. ROCHESTER NY. } 


oe 





G) 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Ne 


Valveless Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machines- 
Solar Microscopes and Projection Apparatus of ail 
kinds. Electrical Test Instruments. Fine Balance 
and Weights, Telescopes. A New Distance Thermom- 
eter, Etc., Etc. SctENcE Dept—6 Catalogues. 

a and SPECIAL NET prices on any arti- 
cle required in your work. Correspondence invited. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW. 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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<a No.1, Cottese, Manufacturers and Importers 
Double Elastic Action. | CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
No. 5. Scnoot, ee ie » PURE CHEMICALS, 
Medium in Flexibility. esata — EP-TLLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 


‘urnished on annlication 


PERRYIA 


No, 71, Cavierapme, 
Fine Point 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes tor w 





and metal work. 








' Scroll Saws, Cir- 
No. 107 A a Ca: tanarnic, cular Saws, etc. 
Medium Point, Specially adap- 

ted for use in IN- 





Samples and Prices sent to the Principal oer 
ape Superintendents of Schools on applicas 
on. 


a DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 





Special prices to Educational In- 
PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS stitutions \ and price 
810 BROADWAY list free by maul. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


NEW YORK. 


Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 

Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices, Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
EADERS will confer 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
911 Ruby Street, Rock Forp, ILL. 














a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











3 5 LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
f Ai-128-333-444 ; 

, FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 

i 26 John Street. New York. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeAcHERs’ Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2800. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont Pl, Boston, Mass.: 3 Union Sq., New York; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 43 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland , Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


= seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES co 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C aan Vine Street, 
increased salary should CIN NCINNATI, OHIO. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, tected co'buther a sid paces durmg the 


as already secured uwo preneee th ough us, a ba 
a a. . ~ f, "Giles ye 4 aa us We need more geet = achers, We doubt whether 
any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. ulars free. 
Pa. 


L. SB. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, 
THE UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Supplies Teachers with Positions, and Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no Enrollment 


Fee but earns Ci mmissions. sixteen HUNETSS Teachers actually placea 
by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks 


W. D. KERR, 44 Easr 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades, 
and want them now, Send stamp for Application Form. 


Ww. A. Choate & Co., H. P. FRENCH, Manacer, 


P. French, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
MERI 
Ni 0 Fi E, service. Keeps track of the best cipals, Teach- a a 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. 


BUREAU. 
Bianks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. | gstabiisned 1985. 


BUSY SE ASON ! We have no time now to tell you ofall the vacancies we have. Suffice 


it to say, we have over a thousand on our books, and are getting new 
ones daily. ‘bhey are in all lines of educational work, and in all parts of the country. Nearly all direcz 
trom employers. Send for Hand Book and circulars. Address 


Cc. J- ALBERT, Manager, The School & College Bureau, Elmhurst, III. 














t Proprs. 





for registration, commission —_.. Business like 
rin 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agenry, Bridge & Scott, 
Seventh yeas of successful work. Positions secured for a  . in all 
iring to make a ch for ani of salary, or for other reasons, 8 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Would You Teach in the Scuth? 


This is the time to registered, if you would accept o 
lucrative position in the South. We have more vacan- 
, en we have t Cor 
is cordi: 
SOUTHERN 


110 Tremont St., Boston. 
rts of the United States. Teachers 
ld write us for particulars. 





ate) 








“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M. V. BIDGoop, rr. 
Box 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 





eg pon- 





ay invited. ‘ 
’ BUREAU, WINCHESTER, TENN. 
By E.C. Sted- 


‘The Library of American Literature 3:3 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I : 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


UTE LADIES re ste 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Dedicious Tea send in your orders, 3}¢)bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2.and this “ad.” Bevutiiul premiums ae 

awaywitb $5 orders end upwards. The most extraordinary 
ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Reteand lange 
with $10, $15, and $20 orée1s to introduce our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amvuy, Oolcng, Congou, kng’ish Breakfast 
sen, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gurpoweer. Sun Sun Cho and 
i ed. Goode mixed teas20c. perlb. Headquarters in United States 
r Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go farther than three 

pounds of trash. Thirty ee ‘nations. reputation for seling Pure Goods Unly,. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,P.0.Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., N. Y. | 


CET UP ORDERS. 
ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


A HANDSOME 





TEACHERS’ AG ENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Voerx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, ey on 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; socemr 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 D Dearborn St. 7 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, A/anager. 











chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+»> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





ese schools are for residents cf the State who in 
cond to to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


Dtphorace of chaps schools are licenses for life to 
the State. 


AF e Schools of 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 

of these schools should apply to bis Schoo] Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for sppctnement to the State 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .— ral character aod pas least 16 years 
of age, of good m an examina 
en at the school ventered in Ari + and fee, 

D neers these subjects can completed 
iD w Geography, fi 


oe in Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, 


A DIPLOMA om a Coll High Schoo 
Si Scene Seren nt tones 
Certificate obtained ry the t nee an 

be accepted in lieu of Entrance eee. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
mes use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 3) weeks. 


For particulars con: 
for circulars to the 


Brockport, 


the several schools send 
as follows 


eccceced Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 


Francis J. CoEney, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Parmer, Pa.D. 


James M. MItne, Pa.D. 

E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
...-Fox Hoipenx, LL.B. 

Tos. B. — Ps.D 


watnine classes, 
, yO 
eattat ot Bre senoot 
credited with 
sub, Tuutters for the N 
metic, Grammar, acai and Poli 
hy, American History Civil Govern 


hereafter poemears 4 bri 
0} an Spar 
tificate of proficiency from the princt 
where the ja 55 was ‘ormed 
the follow! 
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‘cal Geography 








Lehigh Blackboard Cloth snrews taniacurngto, 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 
303, 404, 604E.F... 35, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 


170, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





Densmore, 


‘‘The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 





A trial will prove it. 
plicity, strength, durability, high speed, 
easy action, permanent alignment and 

For catalogue and testimonials, apply to 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 





most convenient. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR “THAT TIRED FEELING,” 
USE A REMINGTON. 


The Remington. 


FITTED WITH 


A NEw 
WHEEL! 


Cushion Tires, - $125.00 

Featherstore-Dunlop 
Pneumatics, - 140.00 

Bidwell-Thomas,_ - 140.00 


N. Y. Belting and Pack- 
ing Co.’s Protection 
Strip, - 


135.00 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Mode of Brake Cons'ruction, 
Method of Affixing Cranks, 
Spcke Diyple, «han Adjust- 
ment and Self-lobricating 
Case-hardened Chain. 





HIGHEST GRADE THROUCHOUT. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Write for Catalogue and Discounts. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
Office : 315 Broadway, New York City. Works: At Ilion, N. Y. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


THE IDEAL OF FLYING BEAUTY 


“IMPERIAL” 


MODEL “B.” 





end for Catalogue, free. 
IF YOU WISH TO ADVERTISE 


Anything-Anywhere—at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST .NEW YORK. 














Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WesF Rot, fr. “‘Ts26" 
Description and prices on application 


The finest quelity of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools.etc. Fully warran 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZER & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 








AMES & FROST COMPANY, 
HIGH GRADE MAKERS, 





302-4 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Highest standard, sim- 


Horsrd 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribe 
by physicians of all schools 


FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de. 
rangements of the nervous sys. 
tem. 


It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1, 








Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “Horr 
ford’s’’ is on the label. All othen 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk, 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 
LABOR any amount bo 
SAVING | ofpracticein| yeaps 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


* 
From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
fractions, percentage, to advance measurements. » 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 9 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 3 = 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


§. L. KELLOGG & CO, New York & Chicag, 





Dermatologi 

tell us that: 

chief require 
ment of the hair 
is cleanliness— 
thorough sham 
pooing for women once a fortnight, and for met 
once a week—and that the best agent for th 


purpose is 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


«*, . . In which the well-known soothing and healisg 
ies of Pine-Tar are skilfully combined with veg’ 
table oils and glycerine.” — VV. ¥. Medical Times. 
Bathing and Shampooing 
With this pure, bland and antiseptic soap is d 
lightfully refreshing and a protection agains 
contagion. Irritations of the skin are allayeé 
dandruff removed, the hair revigorated .a0 
made soft and glossy. It renders the ski 
sweet, smooth and clear. 
The Best for Baby’s Bath. 
25 cents. All Druggists, or 


The Packer Mfg. Co. 100 Fulton St..N.¥. 
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» HE annual meeting of educators from 

~ all parts of the country gives an oppor- 

tunity to learn something of the spirit, 

at least, of our public school system. 

Those who take an active part in these 

meetings number perhaps but a few 

hundred ; the solid core of the associ- 

ation is probably not over 2000. To 

this is attached by various lines of sympathy and interest 

from 1000 to 2000 more. There is, besides, an element 

known as the “excursion element” that may number 

1000 to 3000. This latter was largely wanting this year 
so that the paying membership will be about 3500. 

If we turn to the solid membership, we shall find it 
is fairly representative of the public educators of the 
day, being considerably in advance in thought and prac- 
tice of what is conceived and done in the rural school, 
and in many of the larger towns. It is a curious fact 
that the utterances are by no means confined to those 
who have authority, such as superintendents and prin- 
cipals; on the contrary, the freedom of thought al- 
lowed in America gives the assistant teacher the privi- 
lege of saying her say on education. 

The principle that unites what may be termed the 
solid membership, is class sympathy and a desire for 
progress. In the breast of man the feeling has taken a 
firm hold that the structure whose walls are just peep- 
ing from the ground should be completed ; somehow 
every thinking educator feels that the partially built 
structure of education needs oversight, and he believes 
that he should confer with his colleagues. The element 
of sympathy is a very powerful one at these meetings ;- 
it is more than a class feeling that demands the con- 
stant pressure of the hands, as teacher meets teacher. 
Each has been in innumerable conflicts in which the 
moral nature has triumphed; self has been put down 
under foot repeatedly ; acts of beneficence have been 
done day after day, hour after hour. This is the basis 
of the fraternal emotion that is so apparent. 

One who has looked on at these meetings for a space 
of twenty years, sees that a broader and more generous 
thought is prevalent, and yet the educators who met in 
1872 were the best of their day. Ten years ago the 
association would give none of its time to manual 
training ; since that time 50 millions of dollars have 
been invested in that form of instruction. Ten years ago 
the association listened politely to disquisitions on the 
kindergarten ; a half million of children if not now al- 
ready in them are making ready to enter them. Ten years 
from now an immense expansion in the direction of scien- 
tific pedagogy will be apparent, affecting every school, 
from the lowest to the highest ; while the association 
is having a paper read now and then on this theme, the 


great mass are uneasy and are preparing to add to their 
scanty knowlege as best they may. 
The discussions this year covered a large variety of 


- subjects ; it is probable this is the weak point and will 


continue to be. Nor is it easy to bring the important 
practical subjects to the very front, and keep them 
there. 

Among the really important subjects needing discus- 
sion before such an association the selection of a course 
of study for the primary, advanced primary, and the 
high school stands first ; not a course that should be 
cast in iron, but a course that could be enlarged, ex- 
panded, and changed year by year. Another subject of 
prime importance is the licensure of teachers. At these 
meetings men assemble from various parts of the state 
who, though ranking high at home, could not enter up- 
on work in the Empire state without a certificate from a 
political officer. If William T. Harris should’ desire to 
teach a school in the Bay state he must pass an exami- 
nation by the school committee of the village ! 

While the immediate effect of this meeting may not 
be discernible in the.schools of those who assembled 
here, yet their minds have necessarily been drawn to the 
underlying principles of their work ; they will investigate 
it still further, they will influence others to investigate 
t ; the public will have an added respect for education, 
because it has been made themes for public discussion : 
there will be no small effect produced by the new 
acquaintances made, and the renewal of old friendships. 

a) 

It was anticipated that a very large number would 
attend the meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion this year; various causes conspired to lessen the 
attendance. The paid membership will probably reach 
3500 ; the entire number in attendance was estimated at 
6500. While these figures show a falling off in the atten- 
dance and membership, and indicate that the associa- 
tion probably touched high-water mark in these things 
at the Chicago meeting, it is also certain that its char- 
acter, scholarship, breadth of thought, general culture, 
and representative excellence have been steadily rising ; 
and in them no association has gone beyond the one 
just held at Saratoga. 


A year with fifty-three Saturdays in it, means a 
three weeks’ vacation for the editors of THE JoURNAL, 


as fifty numbers are published each year. The next 
Journal will be issued Aug. 20. In the meantime the 
editorial pen may lie idle, but the same desire to 
see, hear, and absorb the best within reach for the 
benefit of THE JourNAL readers will heighten the inter- 
est of every vacation enjoyment. With the hope for 
each tired teacher that the 

“Cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away,” 
here's a hearty hand-shake for the “ good time” 
remaining vacation. 


of the 
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National Educational Association. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


On Thursday, July 7, Pres. James H. Baker, (Pres. University 
of Colorado) presided. Pres. Joseph Baldwin (University of 
Texas) read a paper on “ Practical Culture of the Moral Virtues :” 

“The specific culture of the moral virtues is the practical side 
which the teacher must consider. We cannot educate abstrac- 
tions. Tosay to the child ‘ Be good,’ does little good. We must 
develop the moral virtues one by one. The wise teacher now de- 
votes her best efforts to fostering the truth habit. She gives ob- 
ject lessons from life. She tells anecdotes and reads short stories 
in which truthfulness is exalted. She contrasts the truthful 
character with the deceiver. She works in her pupils a love of 
truth and an abhorrence for falsehood. She develops in her 
= a determined purpose to be truthful. Above all she trains 

e> pupils, in things great and small, to speak the truth and act 
the truth. Thus, one by one, she promotes the growth of the 
moral virtues into moral habits. She carnes over into moral cul- 
ture the plans of work that have proven so efficient in intellectual 
culture. She secures good conduct with as much certainty as 
good thought.” 

This was discussed by Larkin Dunton, Boston; Z. Richards, 
Washington ; Prof. De Garmo, Swarthmore ; J. T. Prince, Boston ; 
also Messrs. Sheldon, Jones, and Schaeffer. 

Supt. L. H. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind., read a paper on “ The 
Uses of Literature in Elementary Education :” 

“ Literature should give to pupils elevated notions of institutional 
life. Writings which idealize the relationship of husband and 
wife, of father and mother to children, of brothers and sisters in 
the family, and represent in a pleasing way these persons engaged 
in the duties growing out of such relations, are helpful in setting 
the ideal of family life. Over each must be placed the rainbow 
glow which gives the charm necessary to make such a course of 
life seem truly beautiful. Instances in which these family rela- 
tionships are glorified and sanctified, without distorting the ethical 
element involved, are numerous in poetry, fairy tale, or charming 
prose. Nothing which lowers or materializes these relationships 
should ever be admitted, unless occasionally for purposes of con- 
trast, for some purpose of effective condemnation ; and, indeed, 
even these latter uses scarcely warrant their introduction. In like 
manner, the relationships of general society, those of the state 
and the church, should in their time be surrounded by the halo of 
youthful enthusiasm.” 

Discussion by Messrs. Schaeffer, De Garmo, Kiehle, Mowry, and 
others. 

On Friday a paper was read by Pres. Charles De Garmo 
(Swarthmore, Pa.) on ‘Scope and Character of Pedagogical 
Work,” This paper contended that instead of having a single 
isolated professor, an educational department of a university 
should have a faculty of five or six men in whose control the fol- 
lowing lines of work should be placed : 

. All strictly Pedagogical Subjects. 

. Political and Educational Administration. 
. Economic Science. 

. History. 

. Literature in English. 

. Philosophy and Psychology. 

“If we acknowledge the potency of the organic group of pro- 
fessors as contrasted with isolated instructors, we shall need to 
demand all this, and perhaps more for effective work in pedagogy. 
Moreover, if any strong university will organize its pedagogical 
work in this way, it will soon have students enough to keep all 
its professors busy, so that the partial duplication of work will 
not be so expensive as would at first appear. 

“ An ideal plan would be to have a number of fellowships in con- 
nection with each pedagogical department. so that two or more 
men could be kept constantly at work in foreign countries, return- 
ing from time to time to give the results of their labor. 

“In my opinion there should be twocourses in pedagogical sub- 
jects, one undergraduate for juniors and seniors, and one gradu- 
ate, lasting also for two years. The work should be so arranged 
that a graduate student could choose any department of study, 
say history or economics, and at the same time do such work in 
general and special pedagogy as will best fit him to become a 
specialist as a teacher in these subjects. He should have ample 
opportunity to study his favorite topics in the light of general and 
special psychology, the history of education, and contemporane- 
ous foreign practice. 

“ Not only should the regular undergraduates of the university 
be admitted to the courses in pedagogy, but graduates of state 
normal schools also. Two years of earnest work will start a 
man as a specialist in some department of knowledge, while the 
mind-expanding studies of general and special psychology, ethics 
and philosophy, to say nothing of other departments, will give 
him such an outlook that he will be able to sustain himself in re- 
sponsible positions. It is time for the universities to pull down 
the barrier that separates those who wish higher training in peda- 
gogy from the only place where such training can be effectively 
given.” 
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Discussion by Messrs. Butler, Jones, Sheldon, Williams, Can- 
field, and Prince. 

On Saturday a report was submitted of a committee on “ The 
Relation of the Normal School to Other Courses of Study.” 
Then the report of a committee on “ Psychological Inquiry” was 
read by Prof. W. T. Harris. 

Prof. Butler, of Columbia college, offered a resolution naming 
certain persons as members of a committee to arrange for confer- 
ence on uniformity in courses preparatory to college. It was 
adopted and $2,500 asked for expenses. 

On Monday, July 11, a paper was read on “ State, County, City, 
and District Supervision,” by W. R. Garrett, chairman of the 
committee on state school systems. The subject was recommitted 
after discussion. The reports of the ‘“‘ Round Tables” were pre- 
sented, discussed, and adopted. The following officers were then 
nominated and elected: President, E. W. Coy ; vice-president, 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick; secretary and treasurer, Charles de Garmo; 
executive committee, E. E. White, D. L. Kiehle, N. M. Butler, and 
J. Baldwin. 

The following members of the Council were elected: A. S. 
Draper, Albany ; Emerson E, White, Cincinnati; N. C. Dough- 
erty, Peoria; B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor; William H. Maxwell, 
Brooklyn. Their terms will expire in 1898; A. R. Taylor, of 
Emporia, Kan.; John W. Cook, of Normal, Ill.; U. B. Smith, of 
La Grange, Ga.; and Charles W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
were elected to fill vacancies. 

The treasurer reported a balance of $97.53; annual dues, $142; 
bills paid, $135.48; balance, $104.05. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 


The association began its work Tuesday, July 12, with a recep- 
tion of President Harrison, who was on his way from the Adiron- 
dacks to Washington. He was escorted by Dr. Cook, president 
of the N. E. A. to Congress Hall Park where he was introduced. 
After President Cook’s introduction, Supt. Andrew S. Draper, of 
Cleveland, made a brief address : 

“ We count ourselves fortunate that this journey has by chance 
given us the benefit of your presence. Your sentiments and 
your felicious powers of expression have frequently commanded 
the approval of all citizens, and promoted the honor of the Amer- 
ican name around the world. [Applause.] You have frequently 
taken occasion to show your interest in the good cause of educa- 
tion and to utter expressions which have carried counsel and 
cheer to all enlisted in its advancement. [Applause.] We will 
wait upon your words, and then we shall all be glad to pass 
along and shake your hand and say a word of cheer. This over, 
we will thank you for the courtesy which prompted you to stop 
at our meeting and then say God speed on your journey, in the 
hope that we have cast no additional burden upon you, but that 
new courage, added wisdom, and greater strength for wisely 
meeting the responsibilities of your great station may flow from 
your call upon the National Educational Association.” 

President Harrison replied 1n part as follows : 

“T am not here to instruct this convention of instructors. 
It seems to me that education is taking on a mechanical tend- 
ency; the little ones are for a few months in the kindergarten, 
then they pass on to the primary, and then to the graded school, 
much as a moving-belt in a machine shop ; then they are carried on 
until they are dumped from one of these great universities as a 
“ finished product.” Perhaps the work is so large and the de- 
mand for economy so great that this system is inevitable. Per- 
haps it throws the pupil somewhat more upon himself, and out 
of this there may come some advantage; but without discuss- 
ing the relative merits of the old way and the new, let us thank 
God that this great army of instructors, reinforced by the great 
body of our citizens, is marching on to reach that great result, 
when there shall not be found an adult citizen of the United 
States who is not possessed of an elementary education. There 
is a just mean, I think, between a system of intellectual compe- 
tition which destroys the body, and a system of physical training 
that eliminates the mind. Perhaps the stress is applied too early 
upon our little ones. I throw out this word of caution to our 
good lady friends here who have them in charge. Some years 
ago I was passing down a street in Indianapolis from my resi- 
dence to my office, and on the way there was situated one of our 
public schools. The children were just gathering in the morning. 
As I came near the corner two sweet little girls, evidently chums, 
approached from different directions, and meeting at the crossing 
soon had their heads close together, but not so close but that I 
caught the conversation. One said to the other: ‘Oh, I had 
such an awful dream last night.’ Her sympathizing little fellow 
put her head still closer and said: ‘What was it?’ ‘Oh,’ said 
the trembling little one, ‘1 dreamed I did not pass.’ It is safer 
to allow such little ones to dream, as in my careless country boy- 
hood I was wont to, about bears. It gives us great pleasure to 
express a sincere personal interest, and to commend, with what- 
ever official action I car give to it, the great work in which you 
are engaged. I sympathize with it not only because I see in it 
the safety of our country, but what is more, perhaps what is the 
same thing, the safety of society. I sympathize with it and 
appreciate it because I love children. 
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“T hope all of you may return to your homes with a new sense 
of, and interest in and consecration to, your work, for there is no 
work like it; it has an element of life in it that no other has, 
If not crowns of wealth, if not the luxury and ease of great 
fortunes are yours, yours will be a more enduring crown, if it can 
be said of you that in every touch upon the life of the young you 
have lifted up.” 

Three rousing cheers followed this eloquent address. A recep- 
tion then followed at Congress hall at which about 5,000 shook 
the President’s hand ; he then resumed-his journey to Wash- 
ington. 

OPENING SESSION, 


In the afternoon the association assembled in Congress Hall 
Park, when Judge Houghton gave an address of welcome. This 
was responded to by State Superintendent Crooker, Melville 
Dewey, secretary of the Regents, President Cook, ex-President 
Garrett, Supt. Greenwood, R. W. Stevenson, Treasurer N. A. 
Calkins, Dr. W. T. Harris. An address was delivered by Dr. T. 
Harris on the 


“OUTLOOK OF EDUCATION IN THE WORLD:” 


“ Everywhere education is in the ascendant. After the Franco- 
Prussian war, Austria increased its school attendance until it has 
now thirteen per cent. of its population in school. France has 
fifteen per cent. where it had only nine per cent. before. Eng- 
land in 1891 made her schools free to all her pupils. Italy and 
Spain have ten and one-half per cent. in schools. In our own 
country, the increase of property, held for the purposes of common 
schools, has been $10,000,000 a year, being now $330,000,000, 
in 1870, the Southern states had less than seven per cent. of their 
population in school. It is now more than 20 percent. Asa 
whole, the United States enrolls 20 per cent. in school. Our 
average school year is only 134 days, while it is 200 days in the 
nations of Europe.” 

An address by Francis Bellamy, editor of Youth's Companion, 
on 

“‘ AMERICANISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” 
followed. , 

He said: “A definite line of patriotic training in the schools 
is essential. Instruction in civics, in all the grades, adapted to all 
ages, is demanded. But this wil? be futile unless accom- 
panied by object lessons whicn appeal to imagination and stir 
enthusiasm. Here is the advantage of the school flag as a means 
of culture.” 

In the evening, Dr. William Pepper, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke of the relation between under-graduate and post- 
graduate courses of study. President Eliot, of Harvard, followed on 
“* Undesirable and Desirable Uniformity in Schools.” 


WEDNESDAY. 
The first of a series of papers on 
“ ETHICAL CULTURE” 


was by Prof. Irwin Shepard principal normal school, Winona, 
Minn. ; it concerned ethical culture “ In the Kindergarten :” 

“ No one visiting atrue kindergarten can fail to note the abound- 
ing presence of the good, the beautiful, and the true, in ideal, in 
purpose, and ina tion. The kindergarten holds the confidence of 
the educational world largely through its beautiful ethical culture 
in an atmosphere in which “ love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, of Delaware, Ohio, considered 
ethical culture “In Primary and Secondary Schools :”’ 

* Can formal moral lessons be profitably given in schools? Un- 
doubtedly such lessons can be profitably given, but undoubtedly 
not all that have been attempted have been profitable. Teachers 
must base their methods upon the principles of moral philosophy 
and work in harmony with nature to secure the best results. 
Moral science tells us that in order to secure correct action there 
must be first an intellectual apprehension of moral distinctions. 
Moral judgment must be developed and a habit of moral discrim- 
ination. The feelings must be enlisted. A love for the virtues, 
such as purity, truth, justice, loyalty must be stimulated and a 
corresponding aversion to the vices, such as selfishness, deception, 
injustice, cowardice. The sentiment of duty must become the 
controlling one. A proper value must be attached to motive. 

“Lessons should be given inthe concrete. The basis of the 
lesson must be an incident from real lite, short, vividly presented, 
and capable of teachinga moral lesson. It must be so positive in 
its character that the judgment of the class will decide on the right 
side. It must appeal to the sentiments. The feelings must be 
moved to confirm and fortify the judgment, The element of mo- 
tive must enter into the incident, so that children can be led to de- 
termine the quality of the act in the light of it. 

“ The will of the child is his own, to exercise as he shall choose 
when occasion arises, for his own moral act. Here personal re- 
sponsibility begins, and every pupil is an independent soul. Com- 
pulsion may sometimes be resorted to for temporary ends, but 
moral victories come only through freedom of action. ‘This 
thought of personal responsibility is a tremendous one when it is 
first comprehended by the child. 
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“ These lessons should proceed from the known to the unknown 
from the already attained to the immediately attainable. May it 
sometimes happen that not taking an account of this we do not 
give our pupils credit for the excellences they already possess, and 
by this failure make our instruction so puerile or so general that it 
is valueless? It isin human nature to wish the good in it prop- 
erly recognized. Ina lesson upon truthfulness, for instance, it 
would be very unfortunate to assume that all the pupils are liars ; 
and liars at every point. Far better would it be to make a list of 
circumstances in which all would undoubtedly tell the truth, but 
suppose this particular temptation, out of the ordinary experience, 
then who has the will power to resist? Or the lesson may be ad- 
dressed to some fault which pfevails through lack of moral dis- 
crimination, as, peeping into books in recitations, receiving assist- 
ance upon examination, etc. Often the conscience has not been 
asked to sit in judgment upon such matters. 

“The lesson should have a specific object. This has been 
already assumed. Not all selfishness, but one particular form of 
it, not all disobedience, but one especial phase of it, should come 
under discussion. 

‘* It is without doubt true that moral conceptions are made more 
vivid by their expression in poetic form, and therefore a moral les- 
son may properly culminate in the memorizing of a beautiful sen- 
timent, poetically expressed. These “ poetic-gems ” wiil remain 
in the memory, a restraint from evil or an impulse to good, long 
after the occasion which suggested them has been forgotten, per- 
haps after the teacher himself has passed out of mind. History is 
full of incidents where the snatch of a song, or the verse of a poem, 
has inspired fainting virtue, has opened a door of hope to a de- 
spairing soul, has been the very voice of God to one unused to 
hear him speak.” 

“ Ethical Culture in the University and College ” was presented 
by James H. Canfield, of the University of Nebraska. It was dis- 
cussed by Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati: 

“The two enemies of intellectual and ethical training in the 
schools are respectively mechanism and artificialism. 1 do not be- 
lieve that it would be possible for an angel from heaven to de- 
velop, manly, true, and self-centred character in pupils by the use 
of artificial incentives that have so long been used in many Eng- 
lish and American schools, incentives that increasingly bring the 
will under bondage to the low and selfish. Think of urging a 
band of pilgrims on the way to paradise, every step of the way at- 
tended with its own satisfying reward, by a swarm of hornets in 
the rear for the laggards, and alluring imps in advance waving 
prizes, class honors, honor seats, etc., and at stated intervals pro- 
motion tickets bearing the image of those gods of the modern 
school 94 per cent. to 100 percent. If his Satanic majesty had 
taken the job of alluring these pilgrims to——that other place | 
could understand, in part, the philosophy of his tactics! The time 
has come for a radical and thorough discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of motive as a determining element of ethical training. 

“ The first paper just read agrees that ethical training is the cen- 
tral function of education, and character the supreme test of the 
school. It would follow from this that moral training should not 
be crowded into acorner and given the odds and ends only of 
school time. Another agreement of the three papers is their rec- 
ognition of the fact that the one essential condition of vital ethical 
training is character in the teacher—that the one element that 
surely works for righteousness in a school is rightness in the 
teacher's life. It is thus seen that in ethical training character 
stands before culture or learning.” 

The report of the committee on the “‘ World's Educational Con- 
gress” was read by Hon. W. T. Harris. 

This committee was to consist of the commissioner of educa- 
cation of the United States, chairman, and a number of other 
members appointed by him, subject to the approval of the associa- 
tion, for each department of the congress to be held. The com- 
missioner selected as his associates the following gentlemen: 

James McAlister, for art education ; W. H. Maxwell, for school 
supervison ; W. N. Hailmann, for the Kindergarten ; Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, for higher e+ucation ; Ray Greene Huling, for sec- 
ondary instruction; E. O. Lyte, for normal schools and training 
schools for teachers ; James L. Hughes, for elementary instruction ; 
C. W. Bardeen, for educational publications ; N. Coe Stewart, for 
musical instruction in schools; A. J. Rickoff, of New York, for 
manual training. 

In the evening, Pres. R. H. Jessee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, read a paper on“ University Education” Mrs. Francis W. 
Leiter, of Mansfield, Ohio, read a paper on “ Educational Equi- 
poise.” She declared that it was worry rather than work that 
sends pupils into the condition of sleepless nights, feverish pulse, 
and parched lips. 

THURSDAY. 


The nominating committee reported these offices for ensuing 
year, and they were elected : 

President, Albert G. Lane, of Illinois ; secretary, R. W.. Steven- 
son, of Kansas ; treasurer, J. M. Greenwood, of Missouri. 

First vice-president, E. H. Cook, Flushing, N. Y.; vice-presi- 
dents, L. E. Wolfe, of Missouri; ]. G. Ramsay, of Louisiana; J. 
W. Dickenson, of Massachusetts ; F. A. Fitzpatrick, of Nebraska ; 
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C, D. Rogers, of lowa ; W.H. Bartholomew, of Kentucky ; M. C. 
Fernald, of Maine; E. E. White, of Ohio; T. A. Futrall, of Arkan- 
sas ; Ed. Searing, of Minnesota ; N.C. Schaeffer,of Pennsylvania. 

Directors.—Alabama, Solomon Palmer ; Arkansas, Junius Jor- 
dan; California, Karl Barnes; Connecticut, David N. Camp; 
Colorado, R. N. Beggs; Delaware, A. N. Raub; District of Co- 
lumbia, William T. Harris; Florida, Frederic Pasco; Georgia, 
Euler B. Smith ; Indiana, Jesse H. Brown ; Illinois, W. L. Steele ; 
lowa, O. J. Laylander; Kansas, J. N. Wilkinson; Kentucky, 
Henry Rhoades ; Louisiana, Judge A. A. Trenby; Maine, W. J. 
Corthell; Maryland, John E. McCahan; Massachusetts, W. E. 
Sheldon; Micnigan, E. A. Strong ; Mississippi, Dabney Lips- 
comb; Missouri, J. T. Buchanan; Minnesota, Irwin Shepard ; 
Montana, R. G. Young; Nebraska, C. P. Carey: New Hamp- 
shire, C. C. Rounds ; New Mexico, T. M. Marshall; New York 
state, C. W. Bardeen; North Carolina, Robert Bingham ; North 
Dakota, James McNaughton ; New Jersey, N. M. Butler ; Ohio, J. 
A. Shawhan ; Oregon, E. B. McElroy ; Pennsylvania, D. J. Waller, 
Jr.; Rhode Island, T. B. Stockwell ; South Carolina. W. B. Lanier ; 
South Dakota, J. D. Stay; Tennessee, Frank Goodman; Texas, 
H. C. Pritchett ; Vermont, G. P. Beard; Washington, F. J. Bar- 


nard ; Wisconsin, Albert Hardy ; West Virginia, W. H. Anderson; - 


Oklahoma, D, R. Boyd; Utah, J. F. Millspaugh. 
E. O. Vaile read a paper on “ Teaching Current Events in 
School.” This was discussed by O. F. Presbrey, R. H. Beggs, and 


others. George E. Hardy read a paper on “Literature for 
Children.” Hamilton W. Mabie spoke on “Literature for 
Teachers.” 


Supt. A. G. Lane, spoke on “‘ Representation of Education at 
the World’s Fair.” The same subject was discussed by H. C. 
Bouney. In the evening, Supt. A. J. Draper spoke of the “ Duty 
of the State in Relation te the Kindergarten :” 

“ The first object of the public school system is intellectual de- 
velopment. The corner stone principle of the new system of ed- 
ucation is original investigation. The kindergarten is of the ut- 
most importance in acquiring the essential principles of elemen- 
tary education. The child is taught to see things in nature, to 
act naturally, to acquire the habit of natural inquiry. Yet it we 
don’t commence with the child until after the k.ndergarten age, 
it is reasonable to believe that that habit will not be acquired. 

“The kindergarten work was proper to be connected with school 
work, as it reaches all the pupils. The spirit of the kindergarten 
is the spirit of love.” Upon very full thought he was of the opin- 
ion that the kindergarten work is vitally associated with public 
school work, and unless connected, the latter must suffer. 

Inspector James L. Hughes, of Toronto, spoke on the “ Rela- 
tion between Spontaneity and Control :” 

“ Rightly understood control and spontaneity work in perfect 
harmony. Spontaneity does not mean freedom from law, but 
freedom through law, in accord, and with law. Law and liberty 
are indissoluble. They are giants whose union produces life, and 
growth, and happiness. The ‘law of liberty’ is the perfect law. 
David spoke wisely when he said, ‘So shall I keep the law con- 
tinually forever and ever, and | will walk at liberty.’ Spontan- 
eity is the essential condition of individual development ; law de- 
fines relationship of the individual to the universal ; control is the 
application of law. There is no wrong to the child in the exer- 
cise of wise control by parents and teachers. Such control is 
absolutely essential to the full development of character. We 
should control childhood in order to detine respect for human law, 
and reverence for Divine law. The perfect work of Christianity 
will be accomplished when all mankind is consciously‘ reverently, 
responsively, co-operatively submissive to the Divine Will. 

“ But, while control by a superior will is essential and natural, it 
should never prevent the full development of spontaneity of char- 
acter. Each child has an individuality of his own. It is a sacred 
power intended to grow forever, It is the Divine in the child. 
It cannot be marred or misdirected without interfering with God’s 

lan. I have no right to try to make a pupil like myself. He is 
God's child, not mine. I should help to make him his true self, 
not a reproduction of me. One of most of us is enough. God’s 
will is never a substitute for man’s will; neither should the will of 
the teacher be in any way a substitute for the will of the child. 
The teacher's will may direct the child’s will, but never safely act 
in its stead. The teacher’s personality should never intervene 
between the child and the light.” 


FRIDAY. 


The committee on resolutions reported : 1, a growing appeciation 
of education; 2, commend university extension; 3, deprecate 
political influence over educational appointments ; 4, recognize the 
advancement of professional preparation; 5, argue permanence 
in tenure of office; 6, suggest improvement in course of study ; 
7, also the kindergarten, arbor day, advancement in the South, and 
teaching of patriotism. 

Hon. L. E. Wolfe read a paper on “ Improvement of Educa- 
‘ion by Means of ——. which was discussed by Supt. 
Preston, D. J. Hallen, W. H. Anderson, and others. 

Supt. Jones, of Indianapolis, read a paper on the “ School and 
the Criminal,” which was discussed by A. P. Marble and H. G. 
Larimer. 
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Dr. James MacAlister read a paper on the relation of educa- 
tion to the “ Economic and Industrial Condition of the Times.” 
In the evening, Pres. Hyde, of Bowdoin college, made an address 
on “ The Organization of American Education.” 

State Supt. A. B. Poland, of New Jersey, made an address on 
Scientific Physical Culture.” 

Supt. A. G. Lane, of Chicago, the president-elect was then 
introduced, and the convention adjourned. 


THE DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
THE KINDERGARTEN 
section met on Wednesday morning. 

The following papers were read: ‘Professional Training for 
the Kindergarten,” Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, La Porte; “ Artistic 
Simplicicry of Childwork,” Amalie Hofer, Buffalo; “ Symbolic 
Education as defined inthe Mutter-und Kose Lieder,” Laura 
Fisher, St. Louis. Miss Hofer said : 

“The natural child possesses true instincts to growth in every 
direction, this is the basis of all education. 

“The clear idea must precede strong action. 

“Artistic results are born of inner rather than internal outer con- 
ditions ; they spring from activities and not from passive knowl- 
edge of technique. 

“It is an absolute necessity that the kindergartner should know 
the law of and understand the principle underlying her profes- 
sional work.” 

“The Application of Psychology to the Kindergarten,” was 
the title of a paper, by Miss Mackenzie, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
L. W. Treat, of Grand Rapids, Mich., also read a paper on “ The 
Relation of Froebel’s Thought to Motherhood.” She was 
followed by Miss Emilie Pouisson, of Boston, in a general talk. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Z. Richards read a paper on “ Moral Training.” 

The president, Miss Julia Tutwiler, of Livingston, Alabama, 
gave a preliminary talk to the association on the individualizing 
of elementary instruction. 

Dr. M. A. Newell, spoke on “ Teaching History "’ 

Prof. S. G. Williams read a paper on “ National Elementary 
Education,” 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, 


President F, E. Plummer gave the opening address, and was 
followed by a paper on “ High School Discipline,” by Supt. Den- 
field, of Duluth. The paper was discussed by M. H. Paddock, J. 
T. Buchanan, and others. 

A paper was read on the “ Chief Aim in the Study of History,” 
by W. A. Edward, Rockford, Ill. 

“What Should Secondary Schools do to Promote Interest in 
the World's Fair?” was read by Supt. J. C. Halloway, of Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Prof. Brainard Keliogg read a paper on “ Usage in Language.” 

“ Physical Education,” was presented by R. Anna Morris, of 
Des Moines : 

“ Physical education should receive the same intelligent and 
business like consideration that is given to other branches of edu- 
cation. There must be money spent in its interests and patience 
given to the education of the people in general before it will suc- 
ceed. It will make any teaching a farce to treat it with financial 
indifference. The ultimate aim will be to secure state legislation 
on the teaching of physical education in all schools supported by 
public money, for if it is ever to become a potent factor in our 
educational system it must be made obligatory in the schools 
where the masses are developed. 

“Ohio has already taken the first step in this direction, and at 
the last legislature passed a law requiring the teaching of physical 
education in the schools of all cities and towns numbering. as 
many as five thousand inhabitants. The successful introduction 
will be through supervisors, but the regular teachers must begin 
at once to study to cultivate themselves physically. The influence 
of the teacher's physical vitality and bearing is a great silent 
power in the school-room. We want an American eclectic system 
for our American schools. One that will leave no muscle unde- 
veloped, one that will co-ordinate body, mind, and soul ; one that 
will teach the children how to recreate; one that will in a 
measure prevent disease and store up a large reserve for after life ; 
one that will teach a pupil how to relax as well as how to energize 
his muscles. After strength is gained it should be directed in 
cultivated, courteous movement and natural expression.” 

W.G. Anderson, of Brooklyn, opened the discussion. Mrs. 
Anna Jenness Miller, E. 0. Hovey, of Newark, N. J.; Miss D.-E. 
Voll, of Hornelisvillle; Dr. Claes Einesbuske, Miss Homans, of 
Boston, endorsed the Swedish system. Mrs. Leiter, J. M. Hawley, of 
North Carolina Mrs. Spencer, of Washington, and Mrs. Douglas, of 
Brooklyn, all had interesting points to make so that it was 
deemed the best discussion of the whole meeting. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


Prof. Charles De Garmo gave an address on the “ Co-ordina- 
tion of the Normal School and the University in the Training of 
Teachers :” 
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“Chairs of pedagogy must give way for departments of educa- 
tion, in which a group of men are organized into a faculty having 
control of instruction, not only to strictly pedagogical subjects, 
but also on the chief allied ones, such as general and special 
psychology, philosophy, political administrations, economics, and 
literature. Normal school graduates have not been admitted to 
the university because of their lack of linguistic training, but they 
may be freely admitted to an education department in which for- 
eign languages, however desirable, are not essential ; for the ready 
skill of the normal school graduate, his maturity, and his earnestness 
of purpose more than compensate, so far as teaching is concerned, 
for his lack of early language study. Normal schools, on the 
other hand, must meet the university half way by raising their 
standards of admission as fast as practicable, but most of all, by 
encouraging the employment of teachers on their faculties, whose 
skill in teaching is guided and enriched by the hberal knowledge 
that only the university can give.’ ‘Value of Herbartian Peda- 
gogy for Normal Schools,” by Frank McMurry, Normal, IIl., 
was discussed by Herman T. Lukens, John W. Cook, and 
Elmer E. Brown “What Training Should a Pupil Teacher 
Have ?” by Silas Y. Gillan, John Hull, and Jasper N. Wilkinson. 

“What Should be the Ethical Training in Normal Schools,” 
was discussed by Prof. Simon N. Patten and Pres. J. G. Schurman. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


“The Kindergarten in Its Relation to Manual Training” was 
a paper by Miss Caroline T. Haven, Workingmen’s school, New 
York city : 

“ The kindergarten has many phases, no one of which is com- 
plete in itself. It seeks to develop harmoniously the whole nature 
of the child. The average observer notes specially the attention 
paid to the physical and moral natures. Pure air, sunshine, and 
exercise are requisites of every well-ordered kindergarten and the 
inculcation of good morals is daily enforced. Form study is be- 
gun by the child of three years in his play with the worsted balls, 
and is carried on until he has gained a good idea of the type solids 
and their plane representations. Drawing and clay molding further 
emphasize their study, and are the beginnings of an art educa- 
tion; the lessons in color and design still further aiding this. 

“ The elements of natural science are presented to the child and 
his powers of observation are enlarged, as he is stimulated to ob- 
serve the various phases of nature. Lessons in language are car- 
ried on, as the child is encouraged to express the result of his in- 
vestigation in every direction. Manual training finds its founda- 
tion in the kindergarten. The hand with its soft bones and weak 
muscles receives systematic training. 

“ With all this comes habits of order, exactness, neatness, which 
are essential through life. The kindergarten influence, and 
through it that of- manual training is now seen in all departments 
of the school. Methods of teaching and discipline have naturally 
changed by its introduction. But the mission of the kindergarten 
does not end here; it must become a part of the public school 
system, and as such will prove a sure and economical investment, 
since in no other way can the education of the people be made 
complete. 

“Sloyd as an Educational Factor” was presented by J. H. 
Tryborn. He gave certain rules: 

“1, The exercises should follow in progressive order from the 
easy to the difficult, from the simple to the complex, without any 
injurious break, and with such carefully graded demand on the 
powers of both mind and body that the development of the two 
shall be simultaneous. 

“2, The gradation of the models should be such as to put it 
within the power of the pupil to make an exact copy. 

“3. The exercises should admit of the greatest possible variety 
in order to guard against arly tendency toward too great mental 
tension or physical strain. 

“4, From the very outset the exercises should result if possible 
in the making of an article of use. 

“5. Sloyd aims higher even than intellectual development since 
it seeks to cultivate the esthetic sense by combining in the models 
beauty of form and proportion with utility. In addition to straight 
and rectangular figures, graceful curves and some carving are in- 
troduced. 

“6. Every model shouid be so constructed that it can be 
drawn by the pupil, not copied nor traced. 

“7. The work should be of such character as to admit of the 
best hygienic conditions, and to counteract as far as possible the 
effect of sedentary occupation.” 

Prof. S. S. Packard read a paper on “ Business Education,” 
by Dr. Paul Hoffman, assistant superintendent of manual training 
in the New York city schools displayed the work done by the 
pupils in the schools of New York, and also showed the methods 
by which this work was accomplished. The discussion that fgl- 
lowed showed that an intense interest in the subject existed. 


ART DEPARTMENT, 
W. B. Powell read a paper on the “ Manual Training Side of 
Drawing :” ; 
“ Why is it when an artist—not a painter or sculptor merely, 
but perhaps a designer of wall paper or carpets—is asked about 
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art study in public schools he hastens to change the subject ? 
Ask the average young man fresh from the schools about draw- 
ing, or art, if you choose, and you will find he has little to say, 
and what’s more, the thing doesn't interest him. He would be 
stumped if asked to make with 2 pencil a representation of a 
simple object, say a street corner, or a passing figure, and to or- 
iginate an illustration for a story that might pass even for begin- 


ner’s work would be way beyond him. True he is full of theo- 
ries. He knows that the highest beauty in nature is realized only 
when it is perceived that the various objects in. nature are fash- 
ioned upon certain type forms. He has a keen appreciation of 
the beautiful, too—or he should have. But what of the art 
about him in the world outside of the school-room: the art not 
found in the text-book? Does he know anything of it, for ex- 
ample, the illustrations in the different monthly magazines ? 
The illustrations are cheap, true—for the price. of a magazine 
quite a number can be had. Nevertheless they are the best things 
in art America has produced so far, and because of their cheap- 
ness it is not too much to suppose that our student who is study- 
ing art should know something about them.” 

The relation of drawing to the other branches of study pur- 
sued in school was shown, especial emphasis being given to the 
co-ordination of the early steps in most of the branches of the 
school course. It was shown that a course of study need not 
be, indeed cannot be, crowded if the proper correlation of the 
elements of knowledge is understood and heed given to the co- 
ordination when teaching these elements, no matter how many 
subjects may be found in the course. It was shown for instance 
that the elements of drawing or the first steps in the study are 
identical with the first steps in the study of the sciences which in 
turn are identical with the work of getting materials for language 
training and for furnishing well-understood matter for the early 
reading lessons and that all this work in the elements of the sev- 
eral branches of study is exactly that most and best adapted to 
the training of the sense faculties of the child. The leading pur- 
pose of the paper was, after calling attention to the necessity for 
psycho-physical health culture, to show the value of object hand- 
ling and object making as culture exercises for the nerves and 
nerve centers of the psycho-physical system. It was pointed out 
that the identical exercises that are best fitted to train the child 
properly to see that which he would draw are those which serve 
best to exercise the sense organs for health and vigor. 

“ Art Instruction in Normal Schools” was the title of a paper by 
Miss E. H. Perry, Bridgewater normal school. 

Supt. Gove, of Denver, read a paper on the “ Art Instruction in 
the Public Schools.” Christine Sullivan, of Cincinnati, read one 
on the “ Aim of Art Instruction.” 


MUSICAL DEPAKTMENT. 


The “ Value of Music in Schools” was considered by Geo. C. 
Young. of Wichita, and discussed by W. E. Pulsifer, H. E. Holt, 
Supt. Powell, P. C. Hayden, of Illinois. 


NOTES, 


The advance guard of the N. E. A. is the council; this though a 
small body, conducts its discussions in a large way. The attend- 
ance at its sessions varied from 15 to30. On the 7th members be- 
gan to arrive to attend the State Association intending to take in 
both associations. As the omnibuses arrived at Congress Hall, 
the headquarters, there was friendly exclamations heard : “‘ There's 
Greenwood,” “ There’s Harris,” ‘“‘ There’s Northrop,” ‘“ There's 
Gove,” ‘“There’s Hughes,” etc. Then followed hearty hand 
shaking and the chairs went on filliag up. On Saturday night, 
though the many members of the N. Y. E. A. had departed, there 
were still a large number on hand. It was reported that 2000 
were in attendance. On Monday morning the news came that- 
President Harrison would stop on hs way from Loon Lake in the 
Adirondacks, stay a few hours, and hold a reception. 

All day Monday the crowd steadily increased ; in the evening 
the band on the piazza played amid a dense mass of people, and it 
was apparent that the N. E. A. was now really here. At nine 
o'clock on Tuesday a committee brought President Harrison who 
was received with applause as he came up the hotel steps leaning 
on the arm of Dr. Cook. After breakfast the President was es- 
corted to Congress Hall park where the addresses of welcome 
were made and replied to. Mr. Draper's address was much ad- 
mired. It was universally thought that the President made an 
unusually good address. Then followed a reception at Congress 
hall lasting two hours in which the President shook hands with 
everybody. In the management of this visit of the President, Dr. 
Cook showed himself decidedly a man of affairs. At this it was 
apparent that the meeting was not to be as large as was angici- 
pated ; it was estimated that 400c would be about the maximum 
that would register as members. 

The great ‘summer excursion element” evidently went to the 
Christian Endeavor convention in New York. It is however ap- 
parent that education is more seriously represented than ever be- 
fore ; more universities and colleges, more normal schools, more 
raining schools and pedagogical departments are represented. 

The West is fairly represented. The South sends some unusu- 
ally strong men,—Supt. Warren Easton, of New Orleans ; Major W. 
S. Slaton, president Southern Association; Col. Johnson, 
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president Tulane university ; J. W. Phillips, Supt. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Capt. W. R. Garrett, editor Southwestern Journal of Edu- 
cation ; Supt. J. W. Morgan Florence, Ala.; State Supt. J. R. Pres- 
ton, Miss.; Salomon Palmer, ex-president Southern Association, 
are among those seen. : 

The N. E. A. made its first visit to Saratoga in 1882 having 
debts of $600 ; then coming in ’83 with debts of $700, they were re- 
duced to $500. In ’85, it came again and was incorporated ; it now 
in ’92, comes with $40,000 in its treasury ; its receipts will be about 
$7000. 

The exhibit of manual training at the Everett House included many 
articles in wood from grammar school No. 23, New York city ; other 
schools sent maps, drawings from objects. ‘This is the first time 
the New York city public schools have made an exhibition and 
gives promise of what may be expected hereafter. The time will 
come when her exhibit will rank first. City Supt. Hoffman be- 
came the center of an earnest band of inquirers. 

The World’s Fair bubbled out everywhere ; if all the agents are 
as active as those here it would be a great success. The effort 
to have a permanent secretary at asalary of $4000 met with a de- 
cided rebuff ; and will probably not be made again; there is no 
reason for it, except to give a better salary than could be earned 
otherwise. It was a great mistake that no room was set apart for 
a display of books and apparatus. This feature is an important 
one ; much is learned by all classes of people in examining newer 
text-books and apparatus. The publishing houses have numerous 
friends who want to see them. 

The election of Supt. A. G. Lane, of Chicago, was a fitting trib- 
ute to the solid excellency of the man. 

To omit the National Association next year would be a serious 
mistake. 

Denver sends its three superintendents ; the city is under one 
municipal government but has three school subdivisions. Aaron 
Gove superintends the east side with 170 teachers; L C. Greenlee 
the west side, with go teachers ; J. H. Vansickle the north side, with 
60 teachers. 

Room 95 in Congress Hall was taken to afford an opportunity 
to the personal friends of the writer and the large number who 
have found THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and THE TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE to be beacon lights to nobler and more philosophic educa- 
tive methods. From the opening day when the members of the 
New York State Association appeared, until the closing day, it was 
thronged with visitors. Many purchased pedagogical books, 
samples of which lay on the table; many subscriptions were 
taken ; the extraordinary excellence of the journals was referred to 
by each one. The new work, EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, it 
it was prophesied would meet with unqualified success. Alto- 
gether the meetings in 95 were of a memorable character. 

The question was not unfrequently asked, Is the association at 
work in the best lines ? for it must be conceded that the best edu- 
cators of America are represented here ; the question is not of pur- 
pose or principle, but of method. Iam bound to say that I do not 
think it 1s working productively enough. 

It would take too much space to givea reason for this; I will 
simply state the lines upon which it should spend its strength. In 
general it should work upon the zear at hand ; in particular it 
should strive (1) to mark out each year a course of study for the 
kindergarten, primary, advanced primary, and high school: this 
course to stand open for correction and expression at each meet- 
ing as new light comes in. The members should report what has 
been done in putting the course into operation. (2) The licens- 
ing of teachers. It is sufficient to say that a teacher holding a 
New York life diploma must be examined if he enters any other 
state, and so of teachers of other states who come to New York. 
* This evil is submitted to with too serene composure ; it should be 
combated until a teacher holding a certain license in one state will 
hold it in all. 

These subjects and those properly related to them should be dis- 
cussed, and no others. 

It was questioned on the piazzas whether the relation between 
the departments and the association were the best. It was the 
thought of a well qualified educator that the head of a depart- 
ment should be a governor ; that the departments should elect 
from their number to the general association in proportion to 
their number, say one in ten; that each should publish its pro- 
ceedings for its members; each charge a fee for membership. 

A. K. 


¥* 


“Another summer school was opened at Arlington Heights 
(Mass.), last week. It will continue in session for ten weeks, 
closing on Sept. 21. It unites several courses, including review 
studies and private tutoring, preparatory to the examinations for 
admission to Harvard and other colleges; instruction of a special 
kind in preparation for the Autumn examinations for the removal 
of conditions ; ey ol courses in history, and ancient and ae. 
ern languages for the general student, with an additional specially 


arranged course for such students as have fallen behind their 
classes. 
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Maryland. 


The State Teachers’ association met July 6, at Blue Mountain 
House, President James A. Diffenbaugh in the chair. Judge 
Stake made the welcoming address, in which he said that all the 
activities of our day are due in great part, to the public schools. 
While all cannot expect to earn a livelihood by the use of the 
head, it is the chief work of the school teacher to teach that it is 
as honorable to do well in industrial and business pursuits as in 
literature, and to train the masses to become useful, honest pru- 
dent, patriotic citizens. Prof. Calvin H. Taylor, of Worcester 
county, responded to the address. 

Pres. Diffenbaugh then delivered 


THE ANNUAL ADDRESS, 


He discussed at length the duty of citizenship. He thought 
there was danger in the fact that we are a people of easy, elastic 
confidence. We feel secure in our vast possessions, and, while 
we have attained substantial comfort, there is also, a consequent 
carelessness. There is a risk in supineness. Our political affini- 
ties are mobile, like the waters, and give chance for easy changes. 
We feel strong, and have no fear of being seriously caught in 
meshes of legislation. This expansive confidence that we can 
easily repeal what we enact that does not suit us, steals away our 
vigilance. We do not seem to realize that we may run the risk 
of leaving principles to others, once too often. The remedies for 
this are neither distant nor difficult. They exist in our institu- 
tions themselves, which are all educational, for they are full of 
responsibility, and responsibility educates rapidly. . 

The question of education is the preparation for the responsi- 
ble development of character, and the steady performance of 
duty. “As true teachers we ought to study deeply the needs and 
the tendencies of the age for which we educate men and women, 
and spread our influence as widely and as wisely as we may 
through the masses of human life upon which our system does 
its work towards supplying those needs and giving the proper 
trend and impulse to those tendencies. Let me review the lesson 
briefly, my patient hearers: We must render, and train those 
whom we teach to render, unto Cesar the things which are 
Czesar’s—close and critical attention to his interests all the time, 
a proper conception of his purpose and destiny, individual up- 
rightness as the best source and guaranty of general rectitude and 
purity. In so doing we shall render unto God the things which 
are God’s—our own talents with usury, our natiqnal life purified, 
the souls of our fellow-men.” 


“ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING,” 


Miss Kate K. Hobbs, principal of Preston academy, Caroline 
county, read a paper on this subject : 


‘*When mechanical methods are resorted to, the child is treated 
as one of an average and not as an individual. It is certain that 
we must have system and method, but we must have something be- 
sides. We must be allowed a certain liberty to work out results, 
otherwise we make the pupil a victim of a stupid theory—that a 
wide acquaintance with facts and phenomena means education, and 
that ability to answer examination questions is the highest culture 
The training which gives him this is only valuable when it leads 
him up to higher things. But too often it is the end so far as public 
school teaching goes. There is no beyond to it. It incites to noth 
ing, and is, in short. reduced to a lamentable state of satisfaction 
with itself. Such teaching is a failure. The public schools have 
many difficulties with which to contend and which render individ- 
ual teaching with too great ambition impossible, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that thought and expression should be the 
first qualities to develop in a pupil ty such applications or illustra- 
tions as tend to amplify the thought and extend the knowledge 
which is to come mainly through himself.” 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


Mrs.Charlotte Newell, secretary of the State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, made her report, and a strong appeal in behalf of keeping 
up these circles. As an illustration of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, she gave the following: ‘A young lady in Baltimore 
city was advised by friends to join the reading circle. * Why 
should I?” was the question. ‘You would learn a great deal by 
reading the prescribed books and you would be a better teacher.’ 
‘I can teach well enough,’ was the rejoinder. ‘I am sure of my 
place. My uncle is a school commissioner and nobody can put 
me out.’”’ 

The total number enrolled for the year is 211. Forty certifi- 
cates have been awarded for the first year’s course since Septem- 
ber first, and forty also, for the second year’s course. Mrs. 
Newell contended that the state examiners and county school 
boards should recognize these certificates as sufficient evidence 
for promotion in the state system. This report was discussed at 
considerable length. Prof. Prettyman objected to the idea of 
making the circle certificates of financial value. Reading circles 
were for improvement, and not for business affairs. Dr. James 
L. Byan, of Dorchester; Prof. H. J. Weimer, of Alleghany; Mr. 
T. S. Stone, of Prince George’s, spoke on the subject. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Prof. C. F. Raddatz, ot the Baltimore City college, read a 
paper by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt library, on 
“ University Extension:” It was the ancient practice to limit 
knowledge to the select few. The Christian church was the first 
to extend learning to the majority. From this beginning the dif- 
fusion of thought has gone on until learning has become general in 
our day. The term university extension, the paper considered, was 
misleading. What would more properiy convey the idea would 
be university education. The paper dwelt largely on the history 
of the growth of university methods of education in England, and 
in this country. The Chautauqua was the first progressive 
movement in this country to diffuse higher instruction among the 
people, and the Chautauqua was the out-growth of the camp- 
meeting. The extension of higher learning among the people is 
rapidly growing from the Chautauqua starting point. The 
teachers of the Johns Hopkins university have contributed 
largely to the extension of higher education among the people on 
an organized system. These teachers have done much among 
labor organizations, and it is the plan and policy of the university 
to extend the work. Dr. Steiner’s paper was very lengthy, and 
not all of it was read. 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION, 


Miss Laura Skinner, of Pikesville, read a paper on “ The Teach- 
ing of Elocution.” 

She said it is not only by recitations that elocution may be 
taught. One might as well undertake to teach music by whist- 
ling. Elocution is an art, and must be taught as such. Oratory 
is not as important now as it was before the invention of the 
printing press, but it is still a most effective and poetic accom- 
plishment. Miss Skinner gave a very interesting lecture on the 
proper methods of developing the natural expression of the 
thoughts of the speaker, and was frequently applauded. She 
said that elocution, properly taught, develops all the faculties of 
the mind, and heart, and body, just as manual and physical 
training develop the body as well as the brain. 

Prof. C. Manning Coombs, of the Leonardtown academy, who 
was down for a lecture on “ The Study of the Classics,” did not 
appear, and the subject was passed. 


SCIENCE AND MORAL GROWTH, 


Prof. S. Simpson, of the Western Maryland college, spoke on 
“Science and Mental and Moral Growth.” “How we grow,” he 
said, “is of most importance. When a man becomes satisfied 
with himself others may well be dissatisfied with his growth. 
The capacity to grow is God-given; it is with us to develop. 
Success in life is the measure of man’s desire to grow. We are 
here not to be helped, but to grow. All life grows and all 
growth requires nourishment, and the growth partakes largely of 
the nourishment it receives.” 

The session was concluded with a touching tribute to the 
memory of the late Prof. George L. Smith, of the state normal 
school, who was killed in a recent railroad accident. Suitable 
resolutions were reported from the special committee. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President, Wilbur F. Smith, Baltimore city; vice-presidents, 
Wm. H. Sheppard, Alleghany, I. S. Wilson, Prince George's ; 
secretaries, A. F. Wilkerson, Miss Elizabeth Dorsey. 


¥ 


Texas Conventions. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING, 


The meeting of the superintendents of the public schools of 
Texas, was held at Houston, June 28, Pres. J. T. Hand, of 
Dallas, in the chair. 

Judge E. P. Hamblen, of Texas, welcomed the superintendents, 
and spoke on the subject of “Shortening the Time in which 
School Education should be Accomplished in the Public 
Schools.” 

He advocated that the bright scholars be allowed to go ahead. 
Supt. Cooper also extended words of welcome, and said he 
wanted the standard in Texas to be equal to the best in the 
world, 

The president then delivered an able annual address. 

Miss Furth, of Chicago, read a paper on primary training, in 
place of Supt. Adamson, who was to have spoken, on “ How to 
Judge the Efficiency of the Teacher.” 

Supt. Cooper, of Galveston, treated the question “ Do we Re- 
quire too many Years for the Completion of the Course of Study 
in the Public Schools ?”” The speaker answered it by saying if the 
work accomplished is to be considered, we do take too many 
years, but otherwise we do not. He agreed with President Eliot 
that the course of instruction needed to beerriched. He thought 
the high schools of Texas ought to be lifted to a standard equal 
tothe very first in other states. He wanted this step taken 
without any compromise, The Texas high schools must equal 
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those of New York, Virginia, and other states. The matter then 
came up for general discussion. Supt. Sutton believed that the 
grammar course ought to be enriched, and that history, biogra- 
phy. and historical novels, ought to be in it. 

upt. T. S. Cox, of Vernon, was to have spoken on “ Con- 
science Training in the Public Schools,” but as he was not present, 
the subject was declared open for general discussion. Dr. T. H. 
McLain spoke on the subject, and believed that it was the teach- 
er’s duty to lift the pupil in a moral sense. 

Supt. S. M. N. Marrs, of Cleburne, spoke on “ Teachers’ 
Meetings, their Purposes, and How to Attain these Purposes.” 
He held that much of the success of the present school advance- 
ment was due to the meetings of the teachers. These meetings 
were great rectifiers of the characters of the teachers, 
off the ugly points, and bringing out the good ones. y ap 
Jones, of Salado, gave in evidence, that in his county the insti- 
tute had grown under the encouragement of the citizens. He 
thought the county school trustees ought to be members, and 
they would then fall in the line of progress. 

After the election of E. M. Pace as president, and Mrs. S. M. 
N. Marrs, of Cleburne, as vice-president, the meeting adjourned. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Pres. J. M. Carlisle called this meeting to order, June 29, in the 
same city. After a happy exchange of courtesies of welcome, 
Pres. Carlisle proceeded with his annual address. He spoke of 
the great gain in the numbers of this association since the first 
meeting, in 1880, when only fifty teachers were present. He ad- 
vocated that the counties of the state be placed under the dis- 
trict system ; there should be an eo: paneer 3 in the country 
school buildings ; more efficient school supervision is needed. It 
was shown that twenty per cent. of the body of teachers in this 
state are removed each year by resignation, or otherwise. How 
to furnish the three thousand new teachers each year is a most 
serious problem. They must be teachers of broader scholarship, 
more ability, and those who can inspire our youth with a love of 
investigation. The speaker recommended that every teacher 
should have an opportunity to secure a state certificate, good for 
life anywhere in the state, or a city certificate, good for life, in 
the city, in which it is issued. 


“ PROMOTIONS WITHOUT EXAMINATIONS,” 


W. H. Kimbrough, Dallas, in treating this subject, said, that 
the test of written examinations should be entirely abolished (1) 
It sets before pupils a false aim, and a false motive. (2) It nar- 
rows and grooves instruction. (3) The test is false. (4) It en- 
courages dishonesty. (5) It causes cramming. (6) It causes a 
great waste of time. (7) It converts the school system into a 
machine. Promotions should be based solely upon the teacher's 
judgment. W.L.Lemons, Sherman, discussed the subject in the 
negative. Supt. Cooper believed in examinations. Prof. Garri- 
son, of Austin university, Dr. Cockrill, and C. T. Alexander, 
Corsicana, also took sides with the negative. Supt. Harris, Dal- 
las,believed in examinations, only as an aid to the teachers’ judg- 
ment, by which promotions should finally be made. 


“ TEXT-BOOK LEGISLATION” 


was the subject of the entire morning of the closing day. 
Supt. T. G. Harris, addressed the association, bringing a large 
roll of papers, which he said was composed entirely of answers to 
a list of questions sent out to superintendents of the states 
and territories, and the officers of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

(1) Are the text-books used in the public schools of your state 
adopted by state or local boards? (2) How long has this sys- 
tem prevailed? (3) Do you personally favor this system? (4) 
Do the teachers generally approve this system? (5) Are the peo- 
ple at large satisfied with the results of the system? (6) What 
other plans have been tried and abandoned? (7) When and 
why were they abandoned? (8) What method do you favor and 
why ? 

Mr. Harris believed that this subject should be considered by 
on association of teachers, because teachers ought to know better 
than any other class of people what legislation is necessary for 
the improvement of school, and that with concert of action, 
teachers could control school legislation. The answers from the 
different states were then considered. 

Mrs. Anna J. H. Pennybacker, of Tyler, delivered an address 
on the “ World’s Fair— What Should Texas do in the Interest of 
Education?” It was a most inspiring appeal to the teachers to 
show to the world, gathered at Chicago, that Texas is rich in ed- 
ucational institutions ; that she has a good public school system ; 
that she is making giant strides forward ; and that she offers the 
children an education without money and without price. 

Texas will occupy five acres of space in the administration 
building. 

The Tonlowin officers were elected for the ensuing year: Supt. 
Alexander of Corsicana, president; Prof. R. V. Kirk, first vice- 
president; Prof. Flake, secretary; J. C. Lattimore, treasurer. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 

On the second and third days of the association, there were 
meetings of Primary, Intermediate, High School, and College sec- 
tions. The following were the programs announced for these 
meetings : 

College Section —C. C. Cody, chairman, Georgetown. 

1. “* What in our American System is the Right Scope and Aim 
of aCollege?,” Dr. D. B. Cockrill, Tehuacana. 2. Discussion : Syl- 
vester Primer, Austin; T.G. Harris, Dallas; J. W. Adkisson, 
Fort Worth. 3. General discussion—4 p.m. 4. “The Educa- 
tional Value of College Training: a. In Business Life, Addison 
Clark, Thorp’s Spring ; b. In Professional Life,’ S, M. Luckett, 
Sherman. 5. Discussion: D. R. Cully, Paris; E. P. Williams, 
Granbury. 

“University Extension,” Morgan Calloway, Jr., Austin. 
Discussion : O. H. Cooper, Galveston ; O. L. Fisher, Fort Worth ; 
W. B. Seeley, San Antonio; Leslie Waggener, Austin. 

Intermediate Section—W. H. Kimbrough, Dallas, chair- 
man : “‘ The Course of Study Demanded for the Intermediate 
Grades by a Strict Adherence to Educational Principles,” E. M. 
Pace, Palestine ; “Modification of such a Course Demanded 
by Conditions of Life in Texas at the present Time,” P. V. Penny- 
backer, Tyler; W. L. Bringhurst, College Station; ‘ Charac- 
ter Building in the Intermediate Grades,” H. S. Parsons, Italy ; 
Miss Nannie Harrison, Greenville. 

High School Section.—J. H. Bryant, Austin, chairman : 

“ The High School Course for the Public Schools of Texas,” 
George P. Garrison, Austin; John W. Hopkins, Galveston. 

Primary Section.—Mrs. J. B. Powell, Waco, presiding : 
“The Use of Kindergarten Methods in Primary Work,’’ Miss 
Emma Halley, Dallas. Discussion, Miss Sallie M. Gibbon, 
Fort Worth. “Abuse of Devices in Primary Work,” Miss 
Agnes Cotton, San Antonio, and Miss Arta B. Numbers, Aus- 


In, » 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 


This body of teachers met at Morehead City, June 2. The 
opening address was made by Hon. T. W. Mason, of Northamp- 
ton county. It was a development of the thought that the aims 
of the assembly, and the expectations of the people are that the 
public schools shall give good citizens to the state. 

The annual address of the president, Hugh Morsen, of Raleigh, 
was upon the subject ‘“‘ The Promise this Organization Makes to 
the People.” There was an evening chalk talk, by Mr. Frank 
Beard, of Chicago. 

Mrs. Ida G. Myers, of Washington city, was to have delivered 
an address on the “ True Teacher,” but owing to her absence, 
Hon. J. C. Scarboro was substituted. He gave a very interesting 
address, tracing the progress of public sentiment in educational 
improvement during his incumbency as superintendent of public 
instruction, 

Col. J. S. Carr, of Dunham, spoke at a night session on the 
topic ‘“ What Business Men Expect of the Public Schools.” 

Hon. H. A. Gudger, of Ashville, read an interesting paper on 
“Popular Education.”’ Dr. Shearer, president of Davidson col- 
lege, said in discussion, that he considered education to be the 
handmaid of religion. Mrs. Mary M. Hobbs read a paper on 
“Scientific Temperance.” The paper was mostly devoted to 
stimulants, and was in harmony with the law passed by the pres- 
ent legislature requiring that all our public schools shall teach the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics. Bishop Lyman spoke strongly 
in favor of light wines as promotive of temperance, and objected 
to calling alcohol “poison.” Dr. Skinner, of Raleigh, followed 
with a good temperance speech. Major Finger took up the 
topic, “ North Carolina at the World’s Fair.” 

Bishop Lyman gave an evening account of a trip to the Holy 
Land. 

Prof. B. F. Sledd, of Wake Forest college, spoke on the sub- 
ject “ Science of Fairy Tales.” Dr. S. B. Weeks, of Trinity col- 
lege gave an “ Historical Paper.” He took the position that the 
history of North Carolina ought not to be taught in the public 
schools. This was strongly opposed in an after discussion. 

An historical society was then organized with a membership of 
about 60, with Dr. George W. Graham, as president. Prof. Alder- 
man, of Greensboro, gave an evening paper on “ Our Needs.” 

On “ Classical Day,” Supt. G. A. Grimsley, of Greenboro, read 
a paper upon “Latin inthe Public Schools.” Supt. Logan D. 
Howell spoke on the “Inductive Method of Teaching Latin.”’ 
An animated discussion followed by Dr. Currell, Supt. Graham, 
Prof. Claxton, and Dr. Winston. Dr. E. Alexander read an ex- 
cellent paper on “Classical Training” in the evening. 

Prof. J. M. Horner gave the reasons ‘“ Why Teachers Should 
Read the Poems of Homer.”’ “In College Day,” Rev. Dr. 
Crowell, gave a paper on “College Athletics,” which was dis- 
cussed by Pres. Shearer, Prof. Hamill, of Illinois, Secretary Har- 
rell, Pres. Winston, and Pres. Crowell. Prof. Currell presented 
the “ Social Side of College Life,” which was discussed by Dr. 
Shearer, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Crowell, and Prof. Dinwiddie. At 
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the close of the day Dr. Winston told ‘‘ Why I Went to College, 
and What I Got There.” 

On the last day Prof. Hamill demonstrated a “‘ Normal Training 
Lesson,” by the use of the blackboard. The professor is en- 
gaged in Sunday-school work and this was regarded as a new key 
note for successful Bible teaching. Rev. Thomas Dixon, of New 
York, closed the evening with an eloquent address upon the sub- 
ject, “‘ Backbone.” 

In the election of officers, J. J. Blair, of Winston, was elected 
president; Dr. B. F. Dixon, vice-president ; and Col. E. G. Har- 
rell, secretary and treasurer. 

The assembly, by aresolution unanimously adopted, authorized 
a committee to place on the walls of the assembly building a life 
size portrait of Secretary Harrell, for eight years the secretary of 
the assembly and instrumental in building up the largest state 
assembly in the Union. It also recommended the purchase of a 
gold watch to be presented to Secretary Harrell in 1893 as an 
expression of their appreciation of his services. 

The assembly then adjourned after eleven days of social and 
educational reunion. 

¥ 


How to Grow. 


There is an expression used sometimes of the physician, the law- 
yer, and the preacher, and is very significant, “He has got his 
growth.” When used of a man these five words have a mean- 
ing no other combination can equal. The one less likely to rust 
is the lawyer ; then comes the physician ; next, the preacher. The 
same expression is beginning to be used of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and professors. Once the teacher was too insignificant, 
but the electric light is being turned on him. Woe be to him 
when the school board hear the expression, “ He has got his 

owth.” It will be but a short time before he will be inquiring 
or another position. 

The advancement of the teacher will be in knowledge and 
power. The ceacher’s power does not wholly come from knowl- 
edge ; an increase of knowledge does not necessarily mean an 
increase in power. There must be an organization of the knowledge, 
and an adaptation of it to some well defined end. The gathering 
of bricks and lumber does not mean a building ; these must be or- 
ganized according to some architectural design for some specific 
purpose. So the teacher must unite the new knowledge with the 
old, so that it shall add to his ability to develop mind. 

The physician, for example, obtains such a knowledge of the 
human — that he sees its condition when a patient is talking 
to him, and advises the necessary steps to take to have it regain 
health. The teacher must have some such a grasp of the mind. 
He must see the needs of the young person; he must see what is 
needful to be done to further the ends of growth and develop- 
ment. He must takea larger view than to measure up the mind 
with the quart measure of the course of a: “You don’t know 
your “sixes,” and so you go into the seventh grade.” 

This means a knowledge of psychology ; it means, too, the per- 
ception of means, whereby the psychological processes, that lead to 
development, may be carriedon. This is quite different from know- 
ing that a child is ignorant of the names of the rivers of his coun- 
try, and setting to learn them as soon as possible ; cramming is 
one thing, education another. 

Once there was no demand that the teacher should think at all 
professionally, that is, should know the underlying principles, 
should philosophize concerning education, but that time has 
passed, never to return. The wheel of progress has turned around, 
and education, for many reasons, is coming into a place of import- 
ance. All the processes of the school are to be inspected. A 
teacher had kept a boy in at recess for some misdemeanor, and 
was astonished beyond measure to receive a note from a parent 
saying, “‘ No matter what wrong C has done, he should not 
be deprived of air and rest.” It fairly took his breath away. 
For twenty-five years he had kept boys in at recess, but the time 
had come when he could do it no longer. 

Nor are we at the end, nor in sight of the end; we seem to be 
just entering on a period of larger discoveries. There is an appear- 
ance of willingness to study upon education. The old is passing 
slowly away, and it would pass much faster if we knew just what 
could be put in its place. 

Practically, the teacher, no matter whether it be in the kinder- 
garten, the primary school, the advanced school, the high school, 
the normal school, or the college, must be a student of education ; 
he must havea library upon the subject of education ; he must have 
before him, for daily study, the thoughts and conclusions of other 
laborers in his field. 

Said Ralph Waldo Emerson, in a letter to his daughter, “It 
matters little what you study, but everything who teaches you.” 
This covers the whole ground. To be a professzonal teacher is 
to know how to direct the educative processes implanted by the 
Creator; to be a non-professiona/ teacher is to lay out a quan- 
tity of knowledge, and demand that the pupil absorb it. The 
former has existed in a partially developed state in many places ; 
there is now a serious attempt to separate itself definitely from 
the latter class. 
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The Administration Building (World’s Fair). 


By popular verdict the Administration Building is pronounced 
the gem and crown of the Exposition palaces. It is located at 
the west end of the great court in the southern part of the site, 
looking eastward, and at its rear are the transportation facilities 
and depots. The most conspicuous object which will attract the 
gaze of visitors on reaching the grounds is the gilded dome of 
this lofty building. This imposing edifice will cost about $450,- 
ooo. The architect is Richard M. Hunt, of New York, president 
of the American Institute of Architects, to whose established 
reputation it is a notable contribution. It covers an area of 260 
feet square and consists of four pavilions 84 feet square, one at 
each of the four angles of the square, and connected by a great 
central dome 120 feet in diameter and 220 feet in height, leaving 
at the center of each facade a recess 82 feet wide, within which 
are the grand entrances to the building. The general design is 
in the style of the French renaissance. The first great story is 
in the Doric order, of heroic proportions, surrounded by a lofty 
balustrade and having the great tiers of the angle of each pavilion 
crowned with sculpture. The second story with its lofty and 
spacious colonnade, is of the Ionic order. 

The four great entrances, one on each side of the building, are 





Mississipp1. 

The public school system established in 1871, in the face 
of much opposition, has become so dear to the hearts of the 
people that the new constitution of 1890 requires that each 
public school in the state shall be maintained for not less than 
four months, and the state annually expends upon public educa- 
tion more than a million dollars. Uniform state examinations 
and the granting of certificates for three years, five years, and for 
life, are raising the standard of scholarship. There are forty- 
three separate school districts, which, by local taxation, maintain 
public schools for eight to ten months. 

Within the last five years 175 high schools have been estab- 
lished, giving to the state a total of 225 high schools. Most of 
these schools have school libraries ; many have school museums ; 
and some are fairly well supplied with scientific apparatus 

In the state are seventeen private normal schools, but nearly all 
of these are principally engaged in teaching common school 
branches. The state has for years maintained two normal schools 
for the colored race, while the white teachers have received from 
the state no normal instruction whatever. 

Six years ago, Mississippi established the Industrial Institute 





50 feet wide and 50 feet high, deeply recessed and covered by 
semi-circular arched vaults, richly coffered. In the rear of these 
arches are the entrance doors, and above them great screens of 
glass, giving light to the central rotunda. Across the face of 
these screens, at the level of the office floor, are galleries of com- 
munication between the different pavilions. 

The interior features of this great building even exceed in 
beauty and splendor those of the exterior. Between every two of 
the grand entrances, and connecting the intervening pavilion 
with the great rotunda, is a hall or loggia 30 feet square, giving 
access to the offices and provided with broad, circular stairways 
and swift-running elevators. 

Above the balcony is the second story, 50 feet in height. From 
the top of the cornice of this story rises the interior dome, 200 
feet from the floor, and in the center is an opening 50 feet in 
diameter, transmitting a flow of light from the exterior dome 
overhead. The under side of the dome is enriched with deep 
panelings, richly moulded, and the panels are filled with sculpture 
in low relief, and immense paintings representing the arts and 
sciences. In size this rotunda rivals, if it does not surpass, the 
most celebrated domes of a similar character in the world. 


and College for the education of the white girls of Mississippi in 
the arts and sciences, which has justified the high hopes of its 
advocates. The University of Mississippi has opened its doors 
to women ; liberalized its curriculum; and its faculty now repre- 
sents all that is newest and best in education. Tuition is free to 
all. A normal department is promised as soon as the state appro- 
priation will justify the employment of an expert to teach peda- 
gogy. 

State Superintendent Preston has urged that $30,000 should be 
appropriated and experts employed to hold institutes of at least 
one month in each county. This recommendation was concurred 
in by almost every county superintendent in the state. Dr. Frazer, 
the new president of the Industrial Institute and College, in his 
report to the legislature, said: ‘‘ The crying reed of the state is 
for better teachers.” The great body of teachers has not been 
taken into the calculation. The State Teachers’ Association 
musters not more than 200 teachers who meet at a about 
January 1, at a time when most of the teachers have to occupy) 
their school-rooms. If the teachers of Mississippi were organ- 
ized upon the plan prevailing elsewhere, there would be an annual 
gathering of 1,000 earnest teachers in June or July, and the whole 
state would ring with the cry for a norma! school. M. H.C, 
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Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


(July 24, t819—Oct. 12, 1881.) 
Dr. Holland was the son of a poor mechanic in Belchertown, 


Mass. His early life was full of struggle. He worked hard to 
educate himself, taught school, studied medicine, waited for a 
practice until he grew discouraged and went to teaching again. 
At last he settled down to work on the Springfield Republican. 

While connected with this paper, he wrote his first book, ‘ The 
History of Western Massachusetts.” “Bay Path,” his first novel, 
appeared as a serial in the Repudlican. At the suggestion of 
Samuel Bowles, the editor, he wrote the “ Timothy Titcomb 
Letters.” These were very popular, and were afterward pub- 
lished in book form by Charles Scribner & Co. In the same year 
he made his first poetical venture in “ Bitter Sweet.” 

“ A life of Abraham Lincoln,” and “ Kathrina,” another poem, 
were written; then he made a tour of Europe. 

In 1870, as editor and part owner, he started Scrzbner’s 
Monthly, afterward to be the Century Magazine. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Holand wrote poems, novels, and essays, most 
of which were very popuiar. ‘“ Miss Gilbert’s Career,” “ Lessons 
in Life,” ‘“ Arthur Bonnicastle,” perhaps the most popular novel, 
“The Mistress of the Manse,” ‘‘ The Story of Sevenoaks” and 
“ Nicholas Minturn,” are the best known of his works. 

Dr. Holland's writings were of the highest moral tone, and their 
influence for good cannot be estimated. He died in 1881. 


SELECTIONS FROM HOLLAND. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To purer air and broader view. 


We rise by things that are neath our feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 

By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


Thus it is over all the earth, 
That which we call the fairest, 
And prize for its surpassing worth, 
Is always rarest. 


Hearts, like apples, are hard and sour, 
Till crushed by pain’s resistless power ; 
And yield their juices, rich and bland, 
To none but sorrow’s heavy hand. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies ; 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
* * * * * * * * 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 
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There is something better for us in the world than happiness. 
We will take happiness as the incident of this, gladly and grate- 
fully. We will add a thousand-fold to the happiness of the pres- 
ent in the fearlessness of the future which it brings; but we will 
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not place happiness first, and thus cloud our heads with doubts, 
and fill our hearts with discontent. In the blackest soils grow 
the richest flowers, and the loftiest and strongest trees spring 
heavenward among the rocks. 


¥ 
The Day that Never Comes. 


I'm tired of waiting for ‘some day,” 
Oh, when will it ever be here! 

I’m sure I have waited and waited 
A good deal more than a year. 






























































Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
And all the rest of the week, 

Keep coming, and coming, and coming ; 
But at “ some day”’ I don’t get a peek. 


I’ve looked all the almanac over, 
And showed every page to my doll; 

And we're sure (how I hope we're mistaken !) 
“Some day ”’ is not in it at all. 


The things, I’m to have on “ some day” 
I couldn’t half tell in an age: 

A tricycle, pony, a parrot, 
A birdie that sings in a cage. 


A cute little smutty-nosed pug-dog, 
The prettiest tortoise-shell cat ; 

And papa says, maybe, the measles— 
I’m sure I don’t care about that. 


And mammais going to take me 
To see lots of beautiful things ; 
And big brother Jack and Kitty 
Will give me two lovely gold rings. 


And “some day” I'll find out the reason 
Of things I can’t now understand. 

And “some day” I'll have a big dolly 
That can walk and hold on by my hand. 


”F 


Oh, I’m tired of waiting for “some day 
It makes me just cross, I declare. 
I’m afraid, when it really does get here, 
I'll be a big girl and won't care. 
—Charles H. Lugrin, in July St. Nicholas. 


> 


In Distress. 


What a dreadful thing it is 
Just to be a boy, 

With two hands and feet that rob 
Life of all its joy. 

When the room is full of folks 
Sitting in a row, 

Seems to me of hands and feet 
I’ve a score or so. 


Then there always is a stool, 
Or a rocking-chair, 

Bumping up against my feet, 
Till I’m in despair. 

And on every side are ranged 
Knick-knacks fair to see, 
That go crashing on the floor 

At a touch from me. 


So, | think my hands I'll keep 
In my pockets tight, 
But on every side | hear, 
“ That is not polite.” 
O, 1 often wish I had 
Pockets for my feet ; 
I would hide them, too, though all 
Should that cry repeat. 


Only he who’s been a boy 
Can my trials know, 

All the blushes and the chills, 
All the silent woe, 

All the inward wrath my tongue 
Never can repeat, 

Just because I am a boy 
With two hands and feet, 


* 


When I received your “ Annual Summer Number ” of June 25, | 
felt such pride in my profession as I never before experienced, 
and I determined to show my appreciation of your work, by 
making an effort to aid you. 

MorRISON CALDWELL, Principal High School. 

Moss Point, Miss. 


— Selected. 
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The Educational Field. 
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Daniel Barnard Hagar, Ph.D. 


Dr. Hagar was born in Newton Lower Falls, Mass., 1820. His 
early education was obtained in the village district school, and in 
the private academy of West Newton. He prepared for college 
chiefly under private tutors, and was graduated from Union col- 
lege, N. Y., in 1843. While connected with college, he taught 
for some months in the academy at Schuylerville, N. Y., and at 
Kingston, N. Y. 

He received from Union college the degree of A. B. in 1843; 
of A. M. in 1846; and of Ph. D. in 1871. He was principal of 
Canajoharie, N. Y., academy five years, of Norwich (N, Y.) 
academy, 1848-’49; of Eliot high school, Jamaica Plain, (Mass.) 
1849-’65 ; and has been principal of the state normal school, 
Salem (Mass.), since 1865. 

Dr. Hagar has been president of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, the American Institute of Instruction, the 
American Normal Association the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Education, He was editor of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, 1852-'56, and 1865-’70. He has given 
numerous educational addresses, and is author of a popular series 
of mathematical text-books which have an extended use in the 
best class of schools. He has been solicited to leave normal 
school work, by invitations to other fields, which he has declined ; 
among which are the positions of state commissioner of schools in 
Rhode Island, supervisor of schools in Boston, and superinten- 
dent of schools in four other cities of Massachusetts. 


The Salem normal school, of which Dr. Hagar has been the 
honored principal now for full 27 years, is one of the oldest, best 
known, and strongest normal schools of America. Twenty-seven 
years at the head of such an institution as this, has given Dr. 
Hagar the opportunity for great usefulness, and it is certain that 
the impress of his accurate analytical mind has been stamped 
upon the schools, and the school system of Eastern Massachu- 
setts, and the neighboring states producing such favorable re- 
sults as to materially elevate the common school system of that 
section of New England. 


So honorable and so extended a career of educational useful- 
ness is highly creditable to him, as well as of great value to the 
cause of public education with which his whole life has been 
identified. 


Prof. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis manual training school, in 
answer to the question “* What becomes of your graduates?” gives 
the following answer : 


The St. Louis manual training school was opened in September, 1880, and its 
first class (29 members) graduated in 1883. A class has graduated every June 
since, the last class numbering 56. 

The whole number of graduates is 382. 

In quoting the record I shall limit myself to the first 200: The classes of °83 
*84, °85. '86, °87 and nine in °88, omitting six, who are ‘* unknown.” 

The first striking thing about the 200 is the fact that 67 of them went on into 
“ higher education,” general or professional. 

If the best fruit of education is a ‘‘mental appetite,” as has been said, our edu- 
cational tree bears good fruit. for in unexpected numbers our students crave 
more education. In fully half the cases the boys who have “*gone on” had no 
intention of going beyond the manual training school when they entered it. The 
development of an educational appetite on the part of the student, and the final 
consent to satisfy it even at a sacrifice on the part of parents, are events which 
continually bear testimony to the stimulating effect of the school. In several 
cases students have spent on higher education money earned after leaving the 
“ manual ” school. Pigher education is expensive and no small | eee of 
these 200 young men were unable to command the necessary funds. 
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FOLLOWING THE STUDENTS OUT OF SCHOOL, 
The present occupation of these 200 are as follows : 


Engineers (civil, mechanical, and mining) 
Physicians and dentists 





Lawyers. 
Editor..... 16 
Art student 14 
eachers 20 
Superintendents, managers, and foreMen............ceccecececseneveenes oe 
Clerks) railroad, banks, manufacturing and commercial houses).. .......... 49 
EC cee as Katkekkdadensnebdaedeasesscqnaons 7 
ns an eI ns cc udbndaad<ackbieababsbsaesbnon ss ‘anwii 27 
SN OINED GU nok coon 7) | inde kécecetensodenbapetesebuetesss 14 
Mechanics (11 machinists, 4 pattern-makers)....... .....cc008 9 cevceeeees 15 
Be GRIND ods ce cdubesccatdeceneesocacannnt i OE POR SE 1 
i ikitansink: -. spiieateiann cauliieeiitebh lee ceeds  wapahanel 200 


Prof. Woodward then follows with interesting facts concerning 
the practical success of the students, adding, 


“ I could go on indefinitely telling of the triumphs and successes of our gradu- 
ates. Undoubtedly there are successful graduates from all schools, but I do not 
hesitate to say that in a most conspicuous manner our graduates have seen the 

uick and unmistakable advantage gained by means of their manual training. 

young man just out of school and interested in a steam sawmill in one of the 
Southern states writes that he is acting as superintendent and that manual train- 
ing comes in ‘mighty handy’ whena ‘mere trifle might disable engine and 
machinery fora whole day while all the men lieidle.’ 

“At present ard for a long time to come the demand for teachers of manual 
training is and will be very active. The very best shop teachers are those who, 
having gone carefully over the work of a manual training school, take higher 
work in literature, science, and art for several years, studying meanwhile meth- 
ods of teaching and laboratory work in science and in shop. 

‘** My advice to students is: *Get all the training and culture yuu can.’ I 
have known men to suffer from lack of education and trainiug, never from their 
possession. No one has ever been injured by his ability to make a scale draw- 
ing, to contruct a pattern, to tempera drill, to sharpen a chisel, or to match- 
and glue two pieces of wood, any more than he has by the ability to spell cor- 

rectly, to translate a page of Latin or French or to explain a dynamo.” 





The G/ode, of Chicago, complains of the high salaries paid to 
teachers in that city: ‘“ Many mere girls in our schools receive an 
average of seventy-five to eighty-five dollars a month, or for 
twenty days’ services of less than five hours fer diem. This is 
nearly four dollars for each short day—as much as many needle- 
workers and lady clerks receive for a week's work of six very long 
days. Indeed, there are professional men in all the lines who do 
not earn so much after years devoted to special pursuits. ‘The 
principals are paid salaries which make the eyes of most salaried 
men in business stick out with wonder and covetousness. We 
find young men and women paid from $1,500 to $2,500 per annum 
as supervising teachers, while thousands of experienced preachers, 
doctors, salesmen, bookkeepers, and editors regard themselves as 
fortunate in earning half as much.” 

There is no point to this complaint if the teachers are picked 
men and women; if they are office holders, put in by political 
“ pulls,” then they are paid too much. 





A summer school of higher pedagogy and psychology, began 
July 18, at Clark university, Worcester, Mass. to continue two 
weeks. This school is designed for city and state superintend- 
ents, professors of pedagogy in colleges, normal school instruc- 
tors, and heads of educational departments generally. G, Stan- 
ley Hall, the head of the university will give lectures daily and 
conduct conferences and also give individual help on special 
topics which they may wish to select. Other courses will be given 
by Wm. H. Burnham, Ph. D., the head of the department of edu- 
cation in the university, and E. C. Sanford, Ph. D., the head of the 
department of psychology. Special pains will be taken to give 
practical familiarity with psychological apparatus and methods 
and a choice collection of educational literature will be at the 
disposal of the members of the school. 





Tufts college has fallen into line and has declared its doors 
open to women in the undergraduate department on the same 
terms and condition as to men. President Capen says the women 
will be admitted to all departments of the college and that the 
trustees have entirely re-arranged the graduate courses and made 
provision for work leading up to the degree of Ph. D. 





The annual session of the School of Applied Ethics is in progress 
at Plymouth. It is estimated that the average attendance is 
greater than last year. 

Bernard Bosanquet, LL. D., of Oxford, will give lectures on 
“ The Beginnings of Reflective Speculation on Ethical Problems.” 
In the ae of the History of Religions Prof. George F. 
Moore, of Andover, will give a course of five lectures, followed 
by Prof. Jackson, of Columbia college ; Prof. Jastrow, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Peters, of same university ; Prof. 
Toy, Harvard university,and Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago. In the 
department of “ Economics,” Prof. Adams, of Michigan univer- 
sity, will give five lectures. He will be followed by Prof. Giddings, 
of Bryn Mawr. Besides these Gen. A. B. Nettleton and Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright will each give a series of lectures on questions 
of the day. A combined series of five lectures will be given by 
Miss Adams, of Chicago, Father Huntington, of New York, and 
Mr. Woods, of Boston, on “ The Function of Philanthropy in 
Social Progress.” The founder of this school is Felix Adler who 
recently addressed the university professors of Berlin, and at 
society for ethical culture has been organized there as the result. 
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The vacation school in Boston is no longer an experiment. It 
was first commenced with an idea of keeping the children 
from the streets, but as the years have gone by, more methods in 
employment have been introduced including manual work, and 
the six weeks’ session now covers a variety of industries that 
reach out into the child’s home-life and future career. The city 
loans its primary school-houses, just as it has loaned its school- 
yards for sand-gardens for the last three years. The school opens 
the first Monday after the Fourth of July, and the children come 
in flocks though it has no compulsory ieee about it. Nine 
hundred names were taken in one school, and the average attend- 
ance was but one hundred and ninety-five. There are kinder- 
gartens, and separate classes for the older boys and girls. The 
girls sew, seat chairs, and work in tissue paper, making a great 
variety of pretty things. 

The boys make fancy articles, whittle, and seat chairs. Both 
boys and girls sing fora half an hour each day. In vacant rooms 
clusters of children may be seen playing games with dominoes, 
checkers, dissected pictures, puzzles, etc. 

This is a reward for good behavior in class-room and the result 
is an orderly play-room. 





Seven hundred school children followed to the grave the re- 
mains of W. A. Houghton, who for twenty years or more taught 
writing in the Stockton schools. Each child, in accordance with 
the request of “ Uncle Billy,”’ as he was familiarly called, dropped 
a steel pen into the grave. 





Prof. Thwing has the following to say about summer vacations 
in The North American Review. He believes the summer 
vacations are too long for students : 


““The vacation becomes dissipation—moral, intellectual. Forces that are 
needed in college are not recruited. Hardihood, endurance, concentration, 
pluck, grit, are not nursed through so long a period of inactivity. Laziness is 
the direct result of summer listlessness. Recreation does not become recreation. 
The student thinks himself to be in the garden of the lotos, and eating the lotos 
does not make a vigorous brain. The daily newspaper is the strongest regular 
intellectual fare; the hardest writing he does is acceptance of invitations, and 
the severest physical work playing tennis. 

** Much in all these endeavors is admirable. If such a life the reading student 
could have for a month, it were well, but to stretch out these methods over at 
least three months is not well. The proportions are bad. Resting is one thing, 
and a very good thing, but resting prolonged become rusting. Rusting eats the 
tool not used. Students, like tools, lose as much by August rest as by Febru- 
ary wear. Let every student have all the rest, recreation, diversion, amuse- 
ment required for keeping his forces in the finest condition, but he does not need 
one-quarter of a year. A healthy student, and such as I constantly have in 
mind, can get as much vigor out of two months as out of three. Eight weeks 
in the woods will give all necessary power quite as well as thirteen. Eight 
weeks in the dissipating and charming enjoyments of society are better than 
thirteen for his college arms. A short vacation is better for a tired and heal hy 
man than more, than a long one spent in laborious diversions.” 





The second session of the “ International Congress of Experi- 
mental Psychology,” will be held in London August 1, 1892, for 
three days, under the presidency of Prof. H. Sidgwick. 

America will be represented by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who will 
speak on “ Researches in the Psychology of the Skin,” and Dr. 
Donaldson, who will read a paper on “ Laura Bridgman.” 


At a recent meeting of the board of education at Albany, ex- 
Supt. Draper rose and moved to strike out the sixty-fifth rule 
which read : 

“Corporal punishment shall be inflicted only after the nature 
of the offense has been clearly explained to the pupil, and shall be 
restricted to blows on the hand with arattan,” and to insert in 
lieu thereof: ‘There shall be no corporal punishment inflicted 
in the schools under the jurisdiction of this board.’ ” 

Then in parenthesis Mr. Draper added: “It is high time that 
this was eliminated from our rules.” The motion went through 
swimmingly, there being not a negative vote recorded. 





Mr. Levi L. Conant says in the Pedagogical Seminary : “ In its 
fundamental idea the Grube method is unquestionably the correct 
method of teaching arithmetic, One of the chief reasons why this 
method has not come into more general use lies in the difficulty it 
presents to the teacher, who is too often wholly unfit for the work 
with which he is entrusted. It is a pedagogical law of the first 
importance that matter taught must be mastered by the teacher 
not only in scientific form, but in the form in which it is to be 
taught. The majority of American teachers have not, unfortu- 
nately, thus mastered arithmetic. All learning of arithmetic 
should’ be by the method of discovery. Written arithmetic, should 
be entirely subordinate to mental, and the study should finish 
with fractions, with the rule of three, and interest as applications.” 


The board of education in N. Y. city unanimously decided to in- 
troduce the kindergarten method of instruction into the public 
school system. Such an action was made possible by adding a 
section to the by-laws, which says: “ The introduction shall be 
ander the direction and control of the city superintendent. 
Teachers in this grade (seventh) shall have a special kindergarten 
license, and hell comin such salaries as may be fixed by the 
committee on course of study and school books.” 
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A “ Pennsylvania Chautauqua” is in progress at Mt. Gretna 
Park. Besides the courses of study which are tolead on to home 
study or reading for the year, there are arranged for each day, 
concerts and lectures which can be attended at the pleasure of 
those who go for recreation. Wednesday, July 13, is Discovery Day, 
when President Warfield, of Lafayette, will lecture on Columbus, 
Thursday is Grand Army Day; Friday, Young People’s Day, 
when the Christian Endeavor and many other church societies 
gather; and Saturday of next week is set apart as Indian Day, 
when, besides many other interesting features, there will be ad- 
dresses from some of the pupils of the Carlisle Training Sohool. 

The second week has two special days; Recognition Day, for 
which Wednesday is chosen, when diplomas will be conferred on 
attending Pennsylvania students who have completed the regular 
Chautauqua course, for this is closely affiliated with the original 
Chautauqua. The second special day in that week is Saturday, 
the 23d, which is set apart as Forestry Day, and on that day the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association will meet there. In the fol- 
lowing week Wednesday, the 28th, is set apart as Comenius Day 
in honor of the great pioneer of modern education. 





A recent act of Congress has changed the date of national 
public school celebration from October 12, to October 21, to 
correct the difference in the Julian calendar of Columbus’ time 
and Gregorian calendar adopted in 1582. Columbus certainly 
discovered this hemisphere on October 12, 1492, but time was 
then calculated upon a different basis than is now in use. On 
October 21, 1892, the sun will occupy the same relative position 
to the earth as on October'12, 1492, when Columbus touched 
our shores. It has been necessary to correct the dates of our 
American anniversaries which commemorate events previous to 
1751, the date when the Gregorian calendar was introduced into 
Great Britain. Washington’s birthday and Forefathers’ day are 
both observed on the corrected date. The dedicatory exercises 
of the World’s fair should take place on the true anniversary, 
October 21, and it remains with Congress to prevent the celebra- 
tion of two discovery days in October. 





The summer school at New Britain, Conn., is having a marked 
success. About 95 members are in attendance from all parts of 
the state. So much larger is the school than was expected, that 
it has been divided into sections. The following special features 
in the school are worthy of notice : The students all have access to 
and practice in a well equipped laboratory, which 1s occupied all 
day by those who are doing special work. A large library, numbering 
from eight to nine thousand volumes, is open all day, and the 
students are referred to it for such information as they need. 
The _subjects upon which instruction is given are chemistry, 
physics, physiology, mechanical drawing, and sloyd, and making 
apparatus. 





The first session of the Catholic summer school will open at 
New London, Conn., July 30, to continue to August 20. 

The stated object of the school is to “ foster intellectual culture 
in harmony with true Christian faith by means of lectures and 
special courses on university extension lines, in literature, science, 
and art, conducted by competent instructors, while at the same 
time combining healthful recreation and profitable entertain- 
ment.” e 

The provisional officers were chosen as follows: President, The 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, Pittsburgh; vice presidents, The Rev. 
P. A. Halpin, S. J., New York; John J. Haaren, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
A. T. Toomey, Washington, D.C. 

The scheme of instruction contemplates a course of lectures to 
be given in the New London Lyceum Theater. a building seating 
from 500 to 600 persons. The course of study appointed for the 
current season is proposed to embrace ten lectures on ethics, ten 
on English literature, ten on general history, five on science and 
revealed religion, and ten on miscellaneous topics. Three lec- 
tures will be delivered on each week day except Saturday. 

At the Southern Educational Association, Professor Bemis, of 
Nashville, said there were eleven universities and forty-three col- 
leges in Tennessee. Some of them have only two teachers. It 
is a favorite joke to ask which state has the most college gradu- 
ates in proportio: to population. It might be supposed to be 
Massachusetts, but the answer always was Tennessee. In one 
college the degree of A. B. was conferred on a girl of seventeen 
and was prepared to confer a new degree call “B.S.” for a year 
less study. He wished something could be done by this associa- 
tion to frown down the giving of us degrees. This is not 
confined to the South. He told of a so-called university in the 
North whose president told him that he had engaged an old 
preacher to deliver the baccalaureate sermon and as the univer- 
sity was too poor to give the preacher much money, they gave 
him a “ D.D.” in part payment. 





It is sincerely hoped that THE JOURNAL readers will not send 
a shower of letters, asking why they receive no JOURNAL. 
THE NEXT NUMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED AUGUST 20, 1802. 
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July 23, 1892 


In the late graduating exercises of the Kalamazoo training 
class there was an innovation on the usual exercises at such occa- 
sions by the introduction of the ‘* World's Fair” as the subject of 
theessays. One graduate elu-idated the ** World's Fair Idea,” an- 
other gave a lucid explanation of the “ Exposition Grounds.” 
“State Buildings ” was the subject of another essay, still another 
told ‘* What the States are Doing,” and another treated of “ The 
Foreign Exhibits.” ‘The Educational Exhibits ;” ‘“‘ Woman's 
Work at the Fair ;” “ The Dedicatory Exercises,” and “ The Edu- 
cational Value of the Exposition” were other phases of the sub- 
ject taken up by members of the graduating class. The audience 
gratefully appreciated this change from the usual exercises. 





At a recent alumni dinner at at Harvard college President 
Eliot made known his new and novel scheme for school inspec- 
tion. For the last 13 years this college has been increasing the 
extent and variety of its requirements and has thus created a gap 
between itself and many large secondary schools. Being unwill- 
ing to abandon its progressive new steps it has instituted this plan 
of school inspection to create a strong friendly bond between 
school and college, whereby both may advance together. A 
“school examination board’’ has been established, consisting of 
Pres. Eliot, Prof. Dunbar, Prof. A. S. Hill, Mr. W. C. Collar, of 
Roxbury Latin school; Mr. Frank A. Hill, of Cambridge high 
school, Prof. Emerson, and Prof. Hanus. This board will receive 
applications from secondary schools desiring inspection, and will 
delegate examiners for that purpose. The duties of the examin- 
ers are to ascertain the organization of the school, its methods of 
instruction, discipline, and physical training the proportionate at- 
tention given to each study, the quality and range of the books 
used, and the quality and quantity of apparatus. It is not the pur- 
pose of the college to assume anything under this scheme. It 
will only offer to assist trustees, superintendents, and head mas- 
ters, who have not been able to find such a source of help hereto- 
fore. Every good school wants to become better and it is the 
friendly hand of help that will be held out, rather than one of dic- 
tation or criticism. 





Do not look for another Journal till August 20. 


Educational Associations. 


Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Effingham, Aug. 23, 24,25. M.N. 
McCartney, Mound City, Pres. 

Tennesese State Teachers’ Association, Tullahoma. July 26, 27, 28. Supt. H. 
D. Huffaker, Chattanooga, Pres. ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, Sec’y. 


SUMMER SCHCOLS, 


National Summer School, Glens Falls. Three weeks, begipoing July 19. 
—_ Vineyard Summer Institute. Begins July 11. . A. Mowry, Pres., 
lem, Mass. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines lowa, ey 6-31. 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientitic School, Chau auqua, N. Y., July 30—Aug. 
26. John Vincent, Chancellor. 

Harvard University, Summer Courses. Vocal tra:ning and expression. Five 
weeks, beginning July 16. Instructorin charge, S. >. Curry. 

Harvard Summer School of Botany, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, June 30- 


ug: 3. 

Amherst Summer School of Languages, Five weeks, beginning July 4. Ad- 
dress Miss W. L. Montague, Amherst. Mass. 

Natural History Camp for Boys. Wigwam Hill, Lake Quinsigamond, Wor- 
caster, Mass. July 6— Aug. 31. Address Dr. W. H. Raymenton, Worcester, 
Mass 

Summer School of Pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., July 18-30, 
Address Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

School vf Applied Ethics, Plymouth, Mass , July 6—Aug.17. Address the 
secretary, S Burns Weston, 118 S. rath St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Summer Training School for Teachers, Coronado Beach, Cal., July 2s—Aug. 
1s. Harr Wagner, San Diego, Cal , Pres. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 7—Aug. 18. Prof. G. 
W. Jones, 17 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

ountain Lake Park (Md.) Summer School, Aug. 2--23. Dr. Wilbur L. 
Davidson, Cincinnati, Superintendent. 

H. E Holt’s Normal School and Institute of Vocal Harmony, Lexington, 
Mass , Aug. 2—19 Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec’y , Box 109 Lexington, Mass. 

Minnesota University Summer Training School, Minneapolis, Minn. Four 
weeks, beginning July 27. Address Supt. Kiehle, St. Paul. 

Sea-Shore Ncrmal Institute, Martha's Vineyard (West Chess, Four weeks, 
beginning July 18. A. E. Winship, Bostor, Mass., Pres.; R. H. Holbrook, 
Lebanon, Ohio, Manager. 

School of Oratory, Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Maine, July 19-Aug. 5. Address 
I, F. Frisbee, A.M., Lewiston, Me. 

Peabody Summer School of pedagogy, Troy, Ala.—s weeks,—beginning Aug. 
15. E.R, Eldridge, LL.D., Troy, Conductor. 

American.Association for the Advancement of Science, Rochester, N. Y., 
Aug. 16-24. F. W. Putnam, Salem, Mass., Sec’y. 


The Health and Pleasure Resorts of Michigan 
and the West 


are illustrated and described in a handsome folder, containing 
a fine colored map, which has just been issued by the Michi- 

n Central, “The Niagara Fal.s Route,” and which is designed 
or the special use of people in the East, who wish to learn 
something about the resorts of Michigan, Wisconsin, The Isle 
of Mackinac, the lakes of Minnesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, 
Utah, and the Pacific Coast. 

Copy of folder will be sent on application to W. H. Under- 


wood, Eastern Pass. Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Correspondence. 


County Graduation in Ohio. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:—I see in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of July 2, a short editorial on Ohio's new school 
law instituting county graduation, called the Boxwell bill. This 
bill became a law March 22, 18y2, and has had but one trial and 
that was rather unsatisfactory in its application. We have in 
this law what we have in a measure long desired. Briefly stated, 
the provisions of the law are these: On the first Saturday of 
April and of May, the county examiners must hold an examination 
of all pupils of the township sub-districts and of the special dis- 
tricts who may desire to enter a high school. Those who pass 
the examination ‘meet at the county seat on the first Saturday of 
June and are presented diplomas by the board, after having been 
addressed by some person selected by the board, provided said 
pupils have read an essay or delivered an oration in some public 
place in their township, the exercises to be in charge of some 
teacher appointed by the township clerk. This address with 
appropriate music and essays and orations by members elected- 
from the class, constitutes the program of the county commences 
ment. The diplomas thus granted admit them to any high school 
in the county and the tuition of such students may be naid by the 
township in which they reside. Townships having no high school 
are generally objecting to this clause, but others frequently favor 
it. It is thought this will lead to the establtshment of township 
high schools. All this will call for a course of study, uniform in 
all the townships— just what we need. 

We have county supervision without the name. The same 
board that examines the teachers will also examine their pupils 
—a feature we think commendable. The fact that the same 
examination is given all pupils of the county will necessitate a 
uniformity in the course of study. At many of the institutes this 
summer, courses of study will be proposed and efforts made to 
get the different boards to adopt them this fall. 

There was so little time between the enactment of the law 
and its first application that many minor mistakes were made and 
comparatively few people understood its provisions. By another 
year when the law will be better understood, the number of grad- 
uates will be largely increased. Some of the examiners did not 
hold any examinations and others failed to publish the matter 
very extensively in the county papers. As reported to the state 
school cémmissioner the whole number of the pupils examined 
was 2,131, the number of successful applicants being 1,341. 
There were 1,062 boys examined and 1,069 girls. Of these, 687 
boys and 654 girls were successful. Out of 88 coun ies in the 
state, in 14 no examinations were held, the clerks giving various 
reasons for not complying with the law. One says: ‘‘ Do not see 
the use of the law.” Another says: ‘Too muchred tape.” An- 
other: “ Practically inoperative.” One gave as the reason the 
fact that they had no township high schools in their county. In 
ancther county the clerk of the board reported that the superin- 
tendents of the various schools propose to hold the examinations 
themselves when the pupils apply for admission to the high 
schools —a plain evasion of the law. 

This measure will, we believe, add a new impetus to the country 
schools of the state and introduce a new element into the lives of 
many country boys and girls. They have an attainable goal to 
be reached and a stronger ambition and a loftier purpose will per- 
vade their beings than ever before. We also expect the measure 
to give us a more effective organization and county or township 
supervision. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, 

Lynchburg, O. Supt. Schools and County Examiner. 


Editor of THE JOURNAL:—My class may be fairly represented 
by two typical boys, Mike and Hans. Each came from an uncul- 
tivated home, without the slightest refining influences; and the 
early impressions thus received gave promise of being indeed 
lasting. 

I had noticed the lack of personal neatness among my pupils, 
and one day when dismissing for the noon intermission | said : 
“ Let us see whose hair will look best when we return at one 
o'clock.” The result was marvelous. From the beautifully 
brushed hair of Johnny, the village barber's boy, and the deftly 
arranged curls of Willie, a fond mother's er pet, to the pain- 
fully plastered forelocks of poor little Bob, the orphan boy, all 
grades of skill were seen. And one unfortunate lad, whose head 
had been so full of play as to cause him to forget about his tow 
locks, until he noticed the evident efforts of his companions, slunk 
sheepishly to his seat and endeavored to hide his disordered head 
(and his discomfiture) behind the broad shoulders of Mike and 
Hans, who held up their heads in conscious superiority. Hereto- 
fore, they had been the “ bad boys” of the school ; but this after- 
noon they were gentlemen, and must behave accordingly. 

An occasional glance of approval was from that time sufficient, 
so far as heads were concerned. But one day Mike made the 
discovery that soiled shoes and a foltshed head on the same boy 
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were incongruous, and appeared with his foot wear in a state of 
brilliancy strongly suggestive of stove polish. Hans followed 
suit, and in a few days my boys scanned with eager criticism the 
rows of feet as they entered the door, to see who had been most 
successful in ¢ha? direction. 

I began to notice an increase in the number of buttons; and a 
corresponding decrease in the number of pins, and as a crowning 
triumph, Hans one morning walked proudly into the room with 
his Sunday jacket on, instead of the fringed garment of the pre- 
vious day. 

More Sunday jackets followed. Mike and Hans were hence- 
forth my loyal supporters, and are gradually growing into self-re- 
spect and refinement, and now give promise of becoming true men. 
I date all this from the day when I roused their pride in their hair ; 
as, after repeated efforts to find the way to their hearts, I found 
this the only open one. 

My experience has taught me that there at is least ome way to 
each young heart. Let us search until we find it. 

CIPHER. 


1. What is your opinion of Chambers’ Encyclopedia? Whose do 
you consider best ? 

2. Is there a new rule for capitalization by which a common noun 
used with a proper noun should not begin with a capital? Are the 
following correctly written? If so please explain them : Congress 
street. Michigan Central railroac. Crosby opera-house. Lincoln 
park, Normal school. 


1. We have a high opinion of this work. In regard to the best 
we cannot give an opinion. What would be the best for one 
person, would not be for another. For instance, a scientific man, 
would want a work giving all the technicalities of his profession ; 
a school would not. 

2. In regard to such cases there is difference of opinion and 
usage, as you will see on inspecting different newspapers and 
magazines, In such a case as “ Congress street,” cited above, 
those who discard the capital claim that the word “ street” being 
the name of a class, should be written or printed with a small 
letter. ‘‘ Congress,” on the other hand, is a proper noun, and 
must have a capital. The use of capitals, outside of a certain 
range, is largely a matter of taste and jucgment. Usage leans 
in the direction of fewer capitals. Instead of employing as many 
as one can, it is considered good taste to discard those that are 
unnecessary. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL:—Through THE JOURNAL 
— 18, you ask for suggestions in regard to supplementary 
reading. 

Much of the best English may be found in cheap forms, at an 
expense of two to twenty cents per copy. The most recent cata- 
logues of the publishing houses can be easily obtained and a 
close study of them is suggestive. 

For sight reading one copy of a book may be made to answer. 
This comes from a friend’s library, a public library, or the teach- 
ers’ library. In the private school, I have found a very valu- 
able form of work which I believe may also be used in puplic 
schools. 

A copy of some valuable book is put upon the reference table 
in the study room. The pupils read the pages assigned to them, 
and report upon that which has been read, or ask questions if 
any part has not been clearly understood. In my own classes | 
have used parts of Ruskin’s works, and Emerson's essays. 
Great care must be taken in selecting, of course. The effect of 
this reading is soon seen in a desire to own copies of valuable 
books, in the selections for private reading and in composition 
work, A. L. HARWOOD, 

Facksonville, Il. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—Allow me to say “Amen” to 
the remarks of Anna L. Coffin, in THE JOURNAL of June 18. 
Have long waited to say something like that myself, but refrained 
for fear of being called a crank. My idea is that we need com- 
plete reorganization in book making—school- book making. Why 
a “History of the United States, from the earliest trmes down to 
the present,” needs to have a smaller history of France, England, 
Italy, etc., thrown in, I have not been able to determine to my 
own Satisfaction. Give us a “ History of the United States,” that 
begins wth the U.S., and put all the other stuff in a separate 
volume ; then add the geography to illustrate the features of the 
history. A. L. C. is not alone in her waiting. Condense the two 
studies into one, and we will have more intelligent students in 
knowledge of our great country, at least. Let -THE JOURNAL 
add this to the other advances it advocates for the new educa- 
tion. FRANK C. BLUNDON. 

Baton Rouge, La. 


No other Sarsaparilla possesses the Combination, Proportion, and Process 
peculiar to Heod’s. 
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Important Events, &8c. 


The “* Current Events” given below have been especially written for use in 
the school room. They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.; price soc. a year. 


More Presidential Candidates. 


THE PROHIBITIONISTS. 


The Prohibition party met in Cincinnati late in June and pomi- 
nated Gen. John Bidwell for president. His parents were New 
Englanders, but he was born in Chautauqua county, New York, 
August 5, 1819. At the age of twenty he went to Iowa, later on to 
Kansas, and finally in 1841 he became one of the first party of 
white men to cross the plains and enter California by way of the 
Sierras. As a Democrat he attended the Charleston convention, 
but remained loyal to the Union. During the war he commanded 
the fifth brigade of California militia, and was a delegate to the 
convention that renominated Lincoln in 1864. In 1875 he ran for 
governor of California on the Anti-monopoly ticket and in 1890 on 
the Prohibition ticket. An interesting incident is related of Gen. 
Bidwell. Having become convinced that pure wines would con- 
duce to true temperance he planted a vineyard, aud put up build- 
ings for the manufacture of the beverage. Soon experience 
showed him that he was making drunkards. He immediately 
dug up his grape vines, burned them to ashes, gave his best wines 
to a San Francisco hospital for medicinal use, made vinegar ot 
the poorest, and went ous of the wine-making business forever. 

Dr. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, the Prohibition candidate for vice- 
president, is only thirty-five years old. He is an earnest church 
and temperance worker and an able writer and speaker. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


_On the morning of July 5Gen. James B. Weaver was nomin. 
ated for the presidency, at Omaha, by the representatives of the 
People’s party. He was born in Ohio in 1833 where he lived until 
the family removed to Lowa in 1843. James had very few opportu- 
nities for schooling, but be read all the books he could find. Ais 
early years were spent on afarm where he obtained the reputation 
of being a good fighter. In later years many of his political op- 
ponents could testify to his ability in this line. Induetime young 
Weaver studied law, but had scarcely begun the practice when the 
war broke out. He entered the Union army as a private and took 
part in the operations at Donelson, Shiloh, and Corinth, rising in 
a short time from a private to the rank of colonel. 

Before the war he was a Democrat, after the war up to 1877 he 
was a Republicaa; thea he became a Greenbacker and ran for the 
presidency on that ticket in 1880. Very naturally he favors free 
silver and a low tariff and cpposes the growing power of corpora- 
tions. The employment of Pinkertons in cases of strike is an 
abuse, he says, which should be stopped. He contends that there 
are too many millionaires in the United States senate, and that 
the body would be more representative if the senators were elected 
directly by the people. 

Geo. Weaver’s ruaning mate on the ticket is Gen. James G. 
Field, of Virginia 





CYRUS W. FIELD AND THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 

Not long since there died a man to whom the world in general, 
and New York city in particular, owes a debt of gratitude. Cyrus 
W Fie!d will pass into history as the man whose grit and genius 
succeeded in connecting the continents of Europe and America by 
asubmarine cable. In 153 he retired from business at the age of 
thirty-four with what was then considered a large frcune. 
Making a tour through South America for rest and recreation, he 
returned to New York while the subject of submarine telegraphy 
was incourseof agitation. The plan then proposed was to connect 
Newfoundland with Ireland, the points where the continents ap- 
proach each other nearer than further south, by aline of ocean steam- 
ers. By the use of these and telegraph lines news could besent to 
Enrope in six days. This muy sound very primitive now, but it 
was a great scheme forty years ago. Mr. Field, however, came 
forward with a grander idea thun this. It flashed upon him that 
if a cable could be laid from the United States to New:oundland it 
could be extended to Europe. Eminent scientists, suco as Lieut. 
Maury,said the scheme was practicable. The nearest points of 
Newfoundland aud [reland were 1,60 miles apart; the bottom of 
the sea is a pleateau that seemed to have been placed there ex- 
pressly for the purpose of holding the wires and keepiug them out 
of harm’s wa}. The question to be considered was whether it 
was possible to find a time calm enough, the sea smooth enough, 
a wire long enough, and « ship big enough to iay a coil of wire 
1,600 miles in length. Having secured the fayorable opinion of 
the scientists the next step was to get capitalists to invest in the 
enterprise. Several attempts to lay the cable were failures, but 
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at last on July 29, 1858, it was announced that success had been 
reached. The first message was, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest; 
on earth peace, good will toward men,’’—a fitting message, as the 
cable was destined to bring the nations together in closer friend- 
ship. 

Of late years Mr. Field was noted for the part he took in the 
construction of the elevated railroad in New York. This enter- 
prise made possible the wonderfu! growth of that part of thecity 
on the upper part of Manhattan island. 





THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE. 
The project of opening a new grsin-carcying route from Mani- 


. toba to Europe by way of Hudson bay and Hudson strait bas at 


length found in Londoo substantial backers. Thepresent project 
puts the Hudson bay terminus at Fort Churchill, 70 miles from 
Winnipeg. The thing that stands most in the way of the utility 
of the route is the fact that for eight months Hudson strait is closed 
with ice. Tne months of July, August, and September are about 
the on'y ones when the strait is passable for vessels. The princi- 
pal benefit of the work would be the shortened distances both for 
Manitoba and our Northwestern states. From Winnipeg to Mon- 
trealis 1,400 miles, but to Fort Churchill only 700, while the re- 
maining distances to Liverpool are about the same from each. 
From Pembina, in North Dakota, the gain is ab ut 1,000 miles by 
the Fort Churchill over the New York route. Edmonton, in the 
North Saskatchewan, would save 1,300 miles over the Montreal 
route. Northwestern Minnesota would gain almost as much as 
Manitoba, The only serious question before the projectors of this 
enterprise is, can a route open only from three to four moaths in 
the year compete successfully with the already established rail- 
way and river routes open so much longer ? 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 

On the 10th of July an eruption of Muunt Etua occurred. Huge 
quantities of lava were thrown out and formed a double stream 
which advanced towards the towns of Nicolosi and Belpasso. 
Grevt damage was done to the surrounding country. 

Etna has probably had more violert eruptions than avy other 
volcano, The first one recorded was iu the seventh century be- 
fore Christ. In 1669 the city of Nicolosi was destroyed by it. In 
1698 Catania was shaken to the ground aud 18,000 of its inbabi- 
tants buried. Fifty other towns in Sicily were destroyed, the 
total loss ot life being about 100,000. Twenty-one mouths of fire 
opened on the Volcano in March, 1809, and in 1819 five new mouths 
opened near these. The mouths united into one large crater, and 
poured forth a stream of lava into the Val del Bue. The last 
eruption took place in 1868. Since then the mountain has been 
in a quiescent state. 





AN IRISH VILLAGE AT THE FAIR.—The plans for the Irish village 
at the Columbian exhibition have been decidedon. The colleges 
will be grouped around a quadrangle, in the center of which will 
stand an Irish cross, and another new feature will be added—a 
large map in relief, accurately druwn to scale, and showing the 
rivers, mountains, towns, and villages of the Emerald isle. 





EXPENSES MORE THAN THE INCOME. —The United States govern- 
ment expended in the year ending June 30 more than seven mil- 
lions more than the secretary of the treasury estimated would be 
expended, and it expended $345,115,948,84, or $8,809,5 5 41 Jess than 
it received. While the customs receipts fell off nearly $2,000,100, 
the pension expenditures increased a little more than $10,000,000, 
reaching $134,503,044. 
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New Books. 


As behind every successful enterprise may always be found a 
powerful personality, so behind the success of any text-book must 
be real merit. It is the invisible but constant force which aids the 
teacher in attaining the aim of his efforts. The great success the 
New Model Arithmetics have already won is due to this force— 
the true merit which they possess. The results of their use in the 
school-room are proof of such merit. Experience in the school- 
room has proved that these books are well suited to educate in 
arithmetic. The experienced educator knows that the child's mind 
must think out its own understanding of a subject and all the 
teacher can do isto direct—to say the right thing at the right time. 
The book that attempts to do more is a failure, a millstone about 
the neck. Inthe Mew Model Arithmetics only one thing is pre- 
sented at a time, and this is done in a clear manner, and illustra- 
ted by plain, simple examples. Such suggestions or “ pointers” 
are added as it has been found by experience the average child 
needs in order to attair. the best results. The oral questions are 
thoroughly inductive, not stereotyped, but thought provokig, and 
educative. The “sight work” has proved a desirable feature. 
There is not presented an endless list of puzzling examples under 
each head, to be worked on paper or slate, but such as are suited 
to teach the child to reason, to explain and apply the simple prin- 
ciples in their varied applications under the guidance of pointed, 
stimulating suggestions, While there isan abundance of work in 
fractions throughout the books, the child is not burdened and 
tired out by impractical and tedious results. The first book is 
arranged to meet the demands of the graded school. Each year’s 
work is by itself and includes reviews and applications of princi- 
ples learned the previous year. It has been used with remar‘able 
success in the Chicago public schools since its publication, meeting 
the wants of the children that go to school but few years, and yet 
furnishing a most thorough preparation for the advanced book. 

The New Model Complete Arithmetic briefly reviews the 
fundamental principles a-d further illustrates their applicaticns. 
Decimals are presented as a part of the decimal system of in- 
tegers. Denominate numbers include special rules and practi- 
cal examp.es illustrating lathing, shingling, board measure, stone 
and brick work, measiring grain and coal, etc. Mensuraticn 
receives the attenticn it deserves. Subjects of less common use 
are put in the appen-ix, such as the metric system, equation of 
payments and accounts, alligation, and the series. Tabulated 
examples may be found in diffe-ent parts of the book, for special 
and rapid drill work. (Geo Sherwood & Co., Chicago.) 


A great many people declare that they see danger in rapid ac- 
cumulation of large fortunes. Much of the trouble comes through 
the methods of taxation, that help to pile up enormous fortunes. 
Augustus Jacobson gives his ideas of the reforms that are 
needed, in a paper covered volume, entitled, An Ounce of Preven- 
tion. He notes the frequent contests between labor and cap- 
ital, showing that the workingman thinks that things are going 
wrong, but does not know how to meet the problem. The author's 
prescription is the succession tax. This could not be evaded, as 
the income tax would be, because no will would be probated un- 
til it was paid. The author also favors education as a means of 
elevating the workingmen, and puts in a special plea for the man- 
ual training school. Some strong points are made in the book 
that are worthy the thoughtful consideration of reformers. 
(Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 50 cents.) 
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In a neat little volume, edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A., assistant 
master in St. Paul’s school, is given the second book of 7hucy- 
aides with marginal notes about thirty pages of grammatical and 
other aids to the student, and a Greek index. The second book 
deals with the first three years of the Peloponnesian war. It is 
the narrative of great events in the history of a great people by a 
great historian, who is acknowledged to possess the two main requi- 
sites of successful historical writing—accuracy of statement and 
a charming style. The volume contains chapters on the manu- 
scripts and text of the second book, the style of Thucydides, and 
points in the history of Greece. (Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. go cents.) 


The author of The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption, M. 
L. Holbrook, M. D., asserts that most of those who have been 
cured from that disease owe their recovery to hygienic agencies, 
mostly applied 7 themselves. These, though often applied in a 
rude way, were effectual. In this book is pointed out how the 
hygienic treatment may be employed systematically and scientifi- 
cally. It includes the nature and causes of desease, prevention 
and treatment of consumption in its earlier stages, and treatment 
in more advanced cases. Dr. Holbrook shows the value of deep 
breathing, Indian club exercises, rowing, vocal gymnastics, horse- 
back ridiug, etc., and also considers clothing, bathing, climate, 
food and drink, and many other topics. Hundreds of people will 
find advice here that they need at a critical period of their lives. 
(Published by the author, Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 46 East 21st street, 
New York. By mail, $2.00.) 


A few weeks ago there died in England probably the greatest 
preacher of the century, certainly the greatest that England has 
produced ina gencration. When Spurgeon passed away warm 
words of praise for his great and noble life were heard ‘from all 
lands and all sects. The account of his wondeful career is given 
in a volume entitled Spurgeon, the People’s Preacher. The vol- 
ume gives an account of his wonderful rise in popularity and all 
the phases of his metropolitan work. There are many illustra- 
tions. The book is a good one for young men to read ; it will act 
. a - tonic. (A. Lovell & Co., 3 Last 14th street, New York. 

1,00. 


Vol. 1X. of the new edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, con- 
tains 828 payes and treats of hundreds of subjects from round to 
Swansea. Among the contributors are Canon Isaac Taylor, 
Prince Kropotkine, George Saintsberry, Andrew Lang, Prof. 
Geikie, Charles G. Leland, Austin Dobson, and many others. The 
American publishers have copyrighted a great many articles, in- 
cluding Russia, St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, W. H. Seward, 
Shakespeare, Shelley and others. The book has many colored 
maps, an abundance of illustrations, and is well printed and sub- 
stantially bound. Chambers’ Encyclopedia has obtained such a 
high reputation that any recommenaaton fiom us is scarcely 
necessary. The articles are suitable for general reading. They are 
noted for their accuracy and conciseness, and take in about the 
whole range of human knowledge. This work in the school lib- 
rary would be a wonderful stimulant to independent investigation 
on the part of the pupils. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. $3.00.) 

The subject of the latest volume of the Heroes of the Nations 
series, The Byzantine Empire, is one of the most interesting in 
European history. The present importance of its capital, Con- 
stantinople, politically, commercially, and strategically, empha- 
sizes the part it has played in the preceding centuries. The 
Greeks who settled the city twenty-five and a half centuries ago 
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chose wisely the site of the city on the Golden Horn on the bor- 
ders of Europe and Asia. As a trading point it become import- 
ant almost immediately, When Constantine made it a capital it 
became one of the most noted cities of the world, and it per- 
formed for Christianity and civilization an invaluable service, dur- 
ing the centuries when western Europe was struggling up to the 
light, in keeping back the barbarians on the one hand and the 
Mohammedans on the other. C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S. A., 
in writing this book has kept fully in view the service performed 
for the world by this empire. The volume, like all the others of 
the series, is handsomely illustrated. The series now numbers 
upwards of thirty volumes, giving the histury of most of the 
famous peoples of the earth. These volumes would be a valuable 
and attractive addition to any library. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. $1.50.) 


The third volume of John Bach McMaster’s five-volume /75- 
tory of the People of the United States from the Revolution to 
the Civil War, covers the period from 1803 to 1812, or from the 
Louisiana disputes to the beginning of the second war with Eng- 
land. It includes a full account of the questions relating to Lou- 
isiana, and the way that territory was acquired, Burr's career, the 
embargo, the United States bank, the settlement of Western ter- 
ritories, etc. The author takes into account the fact that there 
are other things besides politics to engage the attention of a his- 
torian, especially in our day when the interests are so various and 
so complex. While political contests and questions of state are 
not over-looked, social, commercial, and industrial questions, re- 
ceive that attention that the great part they have played in our 
national development entitles them to. The author has shown 
wonderful industry in collecting facts, great discrimination in 
choosing them, and in weaving into a narrative he is not sur- 
passed in skill by any recent historian. The style is clear, flow- 
ing, admirable. Though great interests are dealt with, there are 
very few approaches to heaviness. If one reads a few pages in 
the book the interest becomes so absorbing, it 1s hard to lay it 
down. Although the work is very voluminous, the subjects to be 
dealt with are so many and various that in the descriptions there 
is no waste of words—not a page can be spared. ‘I he vast learn- 
ing, labor, and skill displayed in this work deserve the highest 
commendation. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50 a volume.) 


A revision of Zhe Compendious Manual of Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis of C. W. Eliot and F. H. Storer, by Prof. 
W. B. Lindsley, of Dickinson college, has lately been published, 
The aim has been to include in this short treatise enough of the 
theory and practice of qualitative analysis, “in the wet way,” to 
bring out all the reasoning involved in the subject, and to give 
the student a firm hold on the general principles and methods of 
the art. The multiplication of tests and processes having essen- 
tially the same object, have been avoided. The book will meet 
the wants of those who pursue the study as a means of discipline 
and as giving compact examples of the scientific method of ar- 
riving at truth. Those who wish to be expert analysts, after 
getting a foundation here, will want to seek a larger work. In 
the present edition such alterations and additions have been 
made as were suggested by several years’ use of the book. 
(D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Murray street and 27 Warren street, 
New York. 

The First Bovk of Euclid’s Elements Arranged for Be- 
ginners, by the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., of Cambridge, is pre- 
pared in recognition of the improved methods of teaching the 
subject in that institution. Lately the students there have been 
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given much more latitude in their demonstrations, any proof of 
Euclid’s propositions which is sound is omitted, provided it does 
not violate the logical sequence of the propositions as given in 
Euclid’s Elements. In this book the theorems are separate from 
the problems, for the reason that a theorem is a geometrical 
truth which is based simply on the fundamental ideas and defini- 
tions of geometry and is quite indepeudent of any postulate. The 
examples have been made as easy as possible and are intended 
to be worked. Improvements in the definitions of many geo- 
metrical terms will also be noticed. The simplicity, clearness, and 
ood arrangement of this little book makes it an excellent one 
or those who are just entering upon the study of the science. 
(Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 60 cents.) 


In the International Modern Language series, edited under the 
direction of Prof. Ferdinand Bécher and Alphonse N. Van 
Daell, has lately been issued Mo/zére's Le Misantrope. This is 
considered the most artistic of the great French author’s come- 
dies. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


For a long time thoughtful language instructors, judging by 
results, have felt that there wes something wrong with the 
methods uf teaching language. Students, after pursuing a course 
of two or three years in a language, when brought to the test, 
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have shown their inability to speak it grammatically or 

it correctly. This fact led Francois Gouin, a nore | Parisian pro- 
fessor, to study the mental operations by which a language is 
acquired. He has observed the little child at its games weaving 
its own individuality and learning its native tongue, and in his 
book, The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages, its men- 
tal operations in learning to speak are analyzed with extreme care 
and described with a clearness and simplicity that is very rare in 
psychological writings. It is contended that by the new method 
the language is associated with actual facts—ideas and concep- 
tions are expressed in the foreign language itself. In other 
words, the student “thinks in the foreign language.” The trans- 
lators, Howard Swan and Victor Betis, wish it understood that it 
is methods, not men, that have been criticised. The book is the 
most important one on the teaching of languages that has lately 
been published, and we warrant it will make a stir in the school 
and college world. The author is not only a tearer-down, but 
a builder-up. He shows the faults of the teaching of language 
by means of grammar and vocabulary, and points the way to a 
better system. By seeking the natural method he is undoubtedly 
on the right track, and therefore the book deserves, and we be- 
lieve will receive, wide and thoughtful consideration. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sors, New York. $2.25.) 
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without Discomfort or Inconvenience. 


2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or come 
asunder, but holds its original shape. 


3d. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Sci- 
entists and Chemical Experts. and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Pure and Harmless. 

4th. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for 
Years, and its va/uable properties Never 
Become Impaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected by letters patent, 
has been introduced ten years, and is the only 
Genaine article of the kind. 

6th. It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- 
sicians and Scientific Men as a sudstitute for 
injurious cosmetics. 

7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudulent appli- 
ances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., to the 
face as day is to night, and it bears no analogy to 
them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with Perfect 


wil] not detect that it has been used. 





The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in ition to 
Delicacy if desired. The Closest Scrutiny ‘ the face. -_ 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


9th. It isa Netural Reautifier for Bleachirg and Preserving the Sk in 


and Removing Complexional Impe: fec tions. 


10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and 
one purchase ends the expense, 


11th. Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for 
~ cosmetics, lotions, and like preparations may be 
saved by those who possess it. . 


12th Ladies in every section of the country are 
using the Mask with gratifying results. 


13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for 
beautifying purposes, and never injures the most 
delicate skin. 


14th. While it is intended that the Mask should be 
Worn During Sleep, it may be applied, with 
equally good results, at Any Time, to suit the 
convenience of the wearer. 


15th, The Mask has received the testimony of 
well known society and professional ladies, who 
proclaim it to be the great«st discovery for beau- 
tifying purposes ever offered to womankind. 





A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


1 80 rejoiced at having found at lastan article | “The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild “I must 
and beneficial result, making it ther and cl 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, etc., with 


“lan 
that will indeed improve the complexion,” 





“ each applicat.on.” 
Every y 
should be provided with the Mask. 

“ My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s.” 


“Lam perfectly delighted with it.” 


‘‘ As a medium for removing discolorations,so “Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure com-|, After three weeks 1 
and beautifying the skin I consider it ———< 1 plexion sho’ have one.” - ae 





“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable | “For bleaching the skin 
treasure.” good 


I know of nothing so 


“For soft ning and bea 
nothing to compare witb it 











and removing imperfections 


tell yon how delighted I am with your 
earer, | Toilet Mask ; it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 








lady who desires a faultless complexion — “A lady was cured of freckles by eight nights’ use 
“if utifyin g the skin there is of the Mask. 


“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- 


“ Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything | velous 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” 





se of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared.” 


‘*My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her com- 
plexivn is all that can be desired.” 








“IT find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and “T have worn the Mask but three nights, and the| “It does even more than is claimed for it.” 
= blac! ’ 


gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface 








kheads have all disappeared.” 





— Ihave been relieved of a matey. opew com- 
a. — = the Mask but two weeks and am| “The Mask should be kept in every lady’s toilet | plexion efter trying all kinds of without 
d at the chang case.” ” 





it has made in my appearance.” 


success 





COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, 
brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and REMOVES 


WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it, 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK CO. 


1164 Broadway, New York. 


t# Apply NOW, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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PusuisHeD WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scnoor Journat is sent r 
r until a definite order to 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms fer Our Publications : 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, - 
Primary Edition. Monthl 
THE TEACHERS’ rently Monthly. 1.25 
a pera FOUNDATI ONS. 

Mon m4 - - 1.00 
OUR TIM s. Monthly. i we « «50 
Club Rates on on Application. 

Please send remittances by by draft on N, Y., Postal 


Order, or Registered Letter. Address all’ letters 
about subscriptions to ov.r N, Y. office, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
95 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 


ularly to its sub- 
iscontinue is re- 


Per year. 
$2.50 
1.00 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, I1.|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


The best prescription for “that tired feel- 
ing” is to mount a Remington bicycle and 
quickly speed across the country, far from 
the cares of business. This machine has 
won a high place among those in use. Its 
specialties are : mode of brake construction, 
methed of affixing cranks, spoke nipple, 
chain adjustment, and self-lubricating case- 
hardened chain. All the parts are inter- 
changeable and fully guaranteed. Write to 
the. Remington Arms Co.—office, 351 
Broadway, New York; works, at Ilion, N. N. 

e 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music is well and favorably known from 
one end of the land to the othey. This in- 
stitution offers unsurpassed advantages, 
combining under one roof all the above 
mentioned schools, and providing for its 
students the valuable collateral advantages 
of pupils’ recitals both in music and elocu- 
tion, faculty concerts, lectures on theory and 
history of music, orchestral rehearsals, li- 
brary, gymnasium, etc., all without extra 
expense. The school year is from Sept. 8, 
1892, to June 22, 1893. For calendar, giv 
ing full information, address Frank W. 
Hale, General Manager, Franklin Square, 
Boston, Mass. 








» 
No fee for registration is charged by P. 








a ‘WORTH A A GUINEA A B02.” A BO.” 


BEECHAM 





COVERED WIrH A TAST=izSS AND 
: SULUBLE COATING. 


A WONtENFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Sntigutie, 5 gw A A ite, Fullness 
eals, Ve Sickness 
hey Bilious or Liver Com- 
pinintn, Headache,Cold Chilis, 
washings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
_ and All Nervous Affections. 
we thao complaints we must remove 
the principal cause is generally 
to be sfound yy the steqaet s ane myer, = 
there two organa right 
two to 0 four Pit Pills twice a phy +y: Y- . time 
will remove the evil, restore the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 
Of all druggists. Price 26 cents a box. 
> _ New York Depot, 365 } Canal Bt. ; 


24444446544 














\.. Huysson, for securing positions for 
teachers. He charges commission only, 
Those who are looking for good principals. 
teachers, or tutors for public or private 
schools—academies, colleges, or families— 
should apply to him at 2 W. 14th street, 
New York, 
w 

Prang’s Standard Colored Papers are de- 
signed for the purpose of carrying out of 
public schools the elementary features in 
the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reli- 
able for educational purposes, having been 
adopted after long study of the theory, and 
wide experience in the actual use of Color, 
as well as after conference with leading ar- 
tists and colorists in this country and 
abroad. Each Normal Color is supple- 
mented, on the one side by two tints mak- 
ing a gradual approach toward the light, 
and on the other side by two shades ap- 
proaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. For particu- 
lars, address The Prang Educational Co., 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

+ 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M,. 
Wi uias, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* 

The great popularity of the Eagle Stand- 
ard Pencils, and the increasing use of them 
in educational institutions shows that qual 
ity always wins. The Eagle Co. make over 
500 different varieties of pencils. No one 
will have any difficulty in supplying himself 
with their goods at low cost. They will 
furnish, upon application, samples of their 
pencils, penholders, colored pencils, and 
pens. 

* 

If you want a ready-reference cyclopedia 
we can safely recommend the International 
Cyclopedia. It consists of fifteen royal oc- 
tavo volumes, fully illustrated. The 
features of the work include many beauti- 
ful new maps. In its scope and treatment 
it is specially adopted to Americans, Prom- 
inent educators recommend it for the school 
and home. The whole set will be delivered 
at once, and monthly payments received. 
Write to Dodd, Mead & Co., 1gth street, 
between Broadway and 5th avenue, New 
York. 

= 
call the attention of our 
advertisement of Mme. 
Rowley’s Toilet Mask in our columns. 
This remarkable invention was patented in 
1875 and gave such great satisfaction that 
the sales now are enormous. The char- 
acter of the mask ts such that there is not 


the slightest discomfort in wearing. That 
there is nothing injurious in its composition 
the testimony of Prof. Doremus, Prof. 
Wayne, and Professor Sillman will tell. 
As to its beautifying qualities, Sara Bern- 
hardt, Mary Anderson, Kate Claxton, Lotta, 
and a host of other celebrities of the stage 
highly recommend it. It takes the place 
of all cosmetics—one mask will last a life 
time. Investigate its merits, we can hearti- 
ly recommend it. 


We desire to 
readers to the 


* 
A beautiful head of hair can be retained 
indefinitely by using Hall’s Hair Renewer. 





Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


So promptly and effectu- 
ally overcomes THAT 
TIRED FEELING, 
as to conclusively prove 
this medicine “makes 
the weak strong.” J. B. 
Emerton, a well known 


merchant of Auburn, 
Maine, had Dyspepsia 
complicated with S.iver 
and Kidney troubles. e took BOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA and it gave relief and 
oe comfort. He says: ** Etisa Ged-send 
any one suffering as I did.” 





Mr. J. B. Emerton. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure Habitual Constipation b: 
restoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St. NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacit Within a radius 
of a few blocks from the Hotel ar are all the Education- 
al publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest Educational Publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
known Taylor's Restaurant i+ connected with the St. 
Denis. rices are very moderate. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIS Al S For Ladies, 








Misses, 
and Children 





DOUBL? THE WEAR wF ANY Saas 
Write fora copy of our finely illustrated 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which containsa list of merchants who sell the Equi 
poise Waist. If they are not sold in your a. you cap 
order from us by mail without extra expense 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 





BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 

















ET 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, 

tifying for the oom a. = tq of ~ ah and 
Idren, the CuTicuRA 
a —s 7 
8 y cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
diatguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pare, 
ae unfailing, 
oo appeal to mothers as best skin purifiers 
beantifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
mE yeas 2 ay ee years mental o—- as phys- 
- suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
to bodily torture. Cures made in childhcod 

— speedy permanent and economical. Sold every- 
where OTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 

aa@ “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” "tree. 


BY’S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one —*W 













by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Ties MEO as aves, 
of 
“When I began 


em 
ww acco! Vv 

ures wa the result of 3 montha? treat. 
ment. I now feel like anew oS @in. 29 in. 11 in. 
a pee aoe! My Se 48 in. i 9m, 





. After, Loss, 
te aad = Ths 195 Ibs 50 Ibs 
Bust..... 48 in. 37 in. 11 in, 





Mrs. WINsLOWs's NG SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS b LIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING. with PERFECT SUC- 

t SOOTHES the CHILD, SOF’ ENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND ite C, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold L cists, in 
every pert of the world. Be sure anu ask ‘or “ Mrs, 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup, ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bott 


Butea the Soothing Period. 


Halls Arithmetic Reader induces the 
child to think of the words it reads, gives 
readiness in the fundamental operations 
which is invaluable in the whole course of 
mathematics, and a vocabulary for expres- 
sing ideas of number work, teaches the child 
to get thought from print, and affords drill | 
in words, numbers, and their various com- | 
binations. This book is having a wonder- | 
ful success both East and West. 





| 
| 


Wash- | 


ington, D. C., and Wilmington, Del. have | 


recently introduced it as a text-book in their 
city schools. The author of The Revised 
Model Elementary Arithmetic, and the New 
Model Complete Arithmetic, Dr. H. H. 
Belfield, is a succsssful teacher and the 
books are true to pedegogical principles. 
For further information regarding these 


| 


books, address Geo. Sherwood & Co., 307 | 


and 309 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


e 
IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggare: Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and — | at the Grand 

nion Hotel, ——- Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up 
wards per day. European plan. 
Modern Conveniences. 


Elevators and all 





PATIENTS $ TREATED. BY. ‘ie * ConFibeNTiAL, 
No Starving. Send 


Me 0. W 0. W. F. SHYDER, wvicner's $ THEATER, “caice60, itt. 





DEAFNESS. &.H5A0 Noises curep 


hen a. wae ye de 
aly by F.Hmoos, usd Peer. Sor Write for 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina: 
! cure in lvdays. Never returns; no purge 
no 8&.ve: no sngpeeney. A 7 tried 
rem 


in vain eve as discovered a 
ag cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
Address J.H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N.Y. 


Recreation 

New Lease 
Re 
Will be the 

Result ; 








Vacation 
Tour to ' , . 
Colorado ° , 


ae 9 ' 
Sante Fe Route 
Will; an 
Take You Sane 
Swiftly 2 aes . 
Safely 
Comfortably © ° ° 


e . . . 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent. 


B. F. BURNETT, 


261 Broadway, New York. 


* | its objec 


Eastern Pass, Agent, 





supplied with the best Horse cars, 
a... and elevated railroads to all de ages. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


. 
Magazines. 


— In his third paper on the life of “‘ Chric- | 
topher Columbus,” in the July Century, | 
Emilio Castelar describes the trials a: d dis— 
appoiotments which Columbis underwent | 
in “‘ Winning the Favor of Ferdinand and | 
Isabella.’”’ the article is illustrated with 
portraits of the king and queen and witr 
views of the Convent of La Rabida, where 
Columbus found refuge iu the time of great- 
est discouragement, and where he received 
the news ofa change in the disposition of 
the rulers toward his great project. Mr. 
Van Brunt’s article on “ The Architecture 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition ”’ con - 
taias the most carefully prepared pictures 
nee made of the buildin at Chicago. This 

talment is particulerly rich in reproduc- 
tions of the sculpture Of the exposition, 
which is evidently, in its way, to be as dis- 


. | tinguished as the architecture. 


—Hon. John K. Upton ex-assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury describes in the Jaly 
Scribner’s “ The emption of Specie Pay- 


meut.” Joseph Kirklavd writes on the 
theme “ Among the Poor of Chicago.” 
“The Wrecker,” by Robert Louis Steven- 


_| Son and Lloyd Osbourne, which has beeu | 


the leading serial of Scribner’s since Au- 
gust, 1891, is concluded 1n this issue, and will | 


be published almost immediately in bowk | 


form. It has been one of the most success- 
ful serials in the history of that magazine. 


—-In Harper’s Weekly published pan 6, 
special attention is given to the great nation- 
al meeting of the Coristian Endexwvor Asso 
ciation beld at Madison Square Garden, New 
York city. The as-ociation, its history avd 
ds, is the subject of a higbly inter- 
esting article by Professor Amos R. Wells, 
ove of its leading promoters, and there is a 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. Clark, its Sounder. 


——Eben Greenough Scott’s first paper in 
the Atlantic Monthly, in the July issue, is 


. | devored to General McClellan. Icisan impai -| 


tial account of the part he played during the 
war, andasumming up of his characteristics 
and the reasons for his successes aud tailures. 

Edward G. Mason, who is to write the his- 
tory of Illinois in ‘the American Commo. - 
weulths series, contributes a very interest- 


ing paper on Chicago, in which he gives the | 


reasou for the push and energy which we 
associate with that city. A paper which is 
of particular value on accoun he writer’s 
intimate knowledge of his subject is — 
dore Roosevelt’s “‘ Political Assessments i 


the Coming ren 
Indigestion. Dizziness. Take BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


| 





































CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 


FAST Bi T BLACK, 


Ail gensine have 
Clamp Buckle at hip. 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 341“Groaawa 


Weraive 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





, 

= LOVELY FACES, 

3 WHITE HANDS. 
= Nothing will 

= HITEN and 

= the skip so quickly as 





The new discovery for 
ing and moving discolorations from the coulaie. 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach for 
fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles. 
tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
from the hands and orme without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The discovery was submitted to 
experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
red for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
oyale THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE tT. It is 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a 
single application will surprise and delight you. It 
quickly dissolves and removes the worst forms of 
moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black- 
heads, blotches, sallowness, redness, tan and every 
discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 
thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 
plexion. It has never failed—it CaANNoT FAIL. It is 
highly recommended by Physicians and its eure 
results warrant us in offering 
$500 REWARD.—Toe assure the public of its 
—~_~~~~ merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casu, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations,(excepting birth 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kind 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five i 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by che use of Derma- Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large cight-onnee bottles. © 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealed from observation, = delivery 
= guaranteed, on receipt of price, 1.00 
= Send money by registered letter or mon a with 
= = your full post-office address written ze ly; be sure 
= to give your County, and em thie i.;* 
= Correspondence sacredly private. stamps 
= received the same as cash. 


AGENTS WANTED sci. Saizee $10 A DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
, Corner Baker nnd Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 


The result of 2O years’ experience in 


treating skin diseases. For sale by 
ioe A hemete eat ve — a 145 
” boo and Beau 


a 











A i 
¥ marks, Moles, Warts, India suk and Pow- 
der Marks; Scars, Pitti: Redness of Nose, 

Su posenese Hair, Pimples, Facial Develop- 

ment, etc. Consultation free at emice or by letter. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, 

Dermatological Institute, 123 W/. <2d St., New York City. 








spbine Habit Cured in 10 


OPIUM::.: Dred. iF dere, Boees panon. Oh. 
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First Lessons in Language, 
Parsons’ English Versification, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
Scott’s Marmion. Eaited by Miss Norris. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott. 
_ Steele’s Rudimentary Ethics 
Giimore’s Outlines of Rhetoric. 
Tiiden’s Commercial Geography. 
Brand’s Health Lessons for Beginners. (Revised) 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose for Schools, 
Osborne’s Difterential and Integral Calculus, 
Andereger’s Algebra Tablet. 
Wells’ Six Place t ogarithmic Tables, 
Fine’s Numbe: System of Algebra, 
Miller’s P. & S. Trigonometry. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


pers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
toaturss the Prang Course of Instruction in Color 
e Standards of Color presented are reliable | for educational purposes, having been adopted 
ofuart tones study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with ‘eading artists and colorsts in this country and abroad. 

Each Norma! Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades ms the dark. thus produc a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each No: , Tint, and Sb has "een considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 Last Tenth St., NEW YORE, 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “>'* Socrscum’se™eoen 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight pod merely scrap ng together so aaa miserable Latin and 
@reek as might be learned otherwise cally an a sberully in = year. *—MILTO: 
Vé . Cersar, Cicero, 


at, 5% her “a1.3. Livy, Homer’s Tuad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Tenophen ¢ Anab eac. teachers. 
Ghark's Practical 


ae * ,! a Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
stems. ce to teachers. 
all other syste Sta: ra Spears, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French 


h Series, 
ar Sample pages of Rteiiesare Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER 


will attract the attention of every teacher who is desirous of finding books that teach 4&il° HM €TIC, 
and in the performance of that duty attend strictly to business. Prepared by Joun W. Cook, President of 
Illunois Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait to 
see this new series [¢wo dooks| before deciding to use any other. Address the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
31 East 17th Street, New York. {028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 














STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


BRvant 
Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Business Covast, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH CouRSE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. $8 
elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 


KINDERGARTE 


BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 





AND SCHOOL aes 


SCHERMERHAORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. Bast lore STREsr. 
New Yor«. 








1.50 


Seeley’s Grabe Method Arithmetic, $1.00 Autobiography of Freebel,- - - 50 

Idea -30 | Calkins’ far and Voice Training, - -50 
Joh ‘s Fa ti by Doing -75 | Dewey’s How to Teach Manners - 50 
Parker'~ Taiks on Teaching, 1.25 | Augsburg Ea-y Things 'o Draw, - -30 


Patridge’s iney Methods, - - 1.75 | Parker’s Practical Teacher, - 
Kelloge’s 2. iM Z t,- - -75' First Three Years of Childhood, 


—. L. KELLOGG @ CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWEK CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com. 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Bicher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra 

Breoks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brookes’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Kevs to the above, 

Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Diawing.- 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 


FOR THE VACATION. 


TEACHERS WANTED TO ESTAB- 
LISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Two Thousand already Established, 


Fighth annual catalogue listing 2,“ 0 volumes in 
— library binding, just issued. Plan and 

aracter of books enaorsed by best educators in 
the country. Gov. Larrabee, of lowa, 8: 
‘You have done much excellent work in t this 
state;” Joaquin Miller: ** Your binding seems to 
be perfect.’’ State Superint ndent Akers: “I 
Spas you and the book buying public as 





We believe more money can be made by solicitors than 
in any other line. rite for cataiogue and terms. 


H, PAR MELEE LIBRARY CoO., 
Des Moines, lowa. - 


[JMVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK, 











Please send for catalogue and price list. 
orrespondence solicited. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


HENRY M. MACCRACKEEN, D.D., LU.D., 
Chancellor. 

The University School of Pedagogy is 
purely professional. upon a plane with Uni- 
versity Schools of Medicine, Law, and The- 
ology. 

Five Courses —l. History of Education. 
II.—Educational Psychology and Ethics. 
III.—Methodology, IV. Educational Liter- 
ature and Criticism. V. Educational Sys- 
tems. 


Degrees.—Doctor of Pedagogy, and Master 
of Pedagogy. 
Scholarships: 
Term from Oct. to May. 
Catalogue and Circular sent on application. 
Address 


JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., Dean. 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 





The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FES*IONAL TEACHER (’91-'’92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your cvunty insti- 
tute. 60 cts., postpaid. 








Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological Relief 
Maps.| Send for Circular. 


WARD’S 





Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


Natural Science Establishment, |"... 


Mineralogy, Geology, Paleonology, 
Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.| Invertebrates 


Anatomical 
Models, 





rec 





